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THE WEEK. 


On Thursday the House of Commons witnessed one 
of the most extraordinary spectacles of Parliamentary 
history, a Prime Minister and his principal colleague 
explaining that they are ready (the one is willing, the 
other is eager) to abandon Free Trade and tax food if 
they can get a sufficient backing in the country. And 
this almost immediately after Mr. Balfour has 
explained to the world that he has had to 
abandon the corn tax because it is unpopular 
in the great urban constituencies. Unfortunately, 
both Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Sir William 
Harcourt are ill, and their principal colleagues absented 
themselves on this most important day. First came 
the bill for carrying into effect the Sugar Convention. 
This was opposed by Mr. Lough, who has shown him- 
self in all fiscal business one of the most vigorous and 
effective members of the Opposition. The first reading 
was carried by 142 votes to 82. We venture to think 
that this bill will prove to be one of the most unfortu- 
nate pieces of electioneering that Mr. Chamberlain has 
ever essayed. The mere prospect of the convention 
has already raised the price of sugar, and it is almost 
certain to go up still more. 





THEN after the Sugar Bill came the event of the 
session. On the motion for the Whitsuntide adjourn- 
ment Sir Charles Dilke called attention to Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s speech at Birmingham, and showed that if it 
meant anything it meant a reversal of our whole fiscal 
policy and a return to Protection, with high prices for 
food and raw material. Mr. Balfour made a long, timid, 
and halting speech. He thought the working classes 
might consent to taxation of their food in return for an 
open market in the colonies for British manufactures. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s views and his own were not 
contradictory ; but even if they were, Mr. Chamber- 
lain had a right to take his own line on a question 
which could not be dealt with this session or next, or 
without an appeal to the country. Lord Hugh Cecil 
regarded the Colonial Secretary’s policy as a great 
mistake, and welcomed Mr. Balfour's declaration that 
nothing will be done before a general election. This 
brought up Mr. Chamberlain, who declared his agree- 
ment with speeches of Mr. Balfour and Lord Salisbury. 
His scheme was the only possible method of uniting the 
Empire ; but it could not be carried without a mandate 
from the country. He seemed to appreciate the 
difficulty with Australia; but as he did not see 
how raw materials of industry like wool could be 
taxed, it is difficult to see how Australia could be en- 
ticed into the net. Mr. Chamberlain ended by holding 
out a bait to the Irish and another to the working 
man. But why working men should want to be taxed 
in order that their grandfathers may be pensioned we 
cannot understand. Mr, Chamberlain also made clear 
that not a penny of the proceeds of his scheme would 
be used for the relief of direct taxation, It is really a 
scheme of mixed Socialism and Protectionism directed 
partly by affection for Canada, partly by spite 
against Germany, After Mr. Chamberlain two Con- 


servative members for urban constituencies—Mr. 


Churchill and Mr. Pemberton—spoke in a Free Trade 
sense, and the debate ended without Mr. Chamberlain 


receiving any support from a single member of Par- 
liament. 


THERE was a debate on Friday in last week on an 
Old-Age Pensions Bill, which was read a second time 
without a division and referred to a Select Committee. 
The debate was chiefly remarkable for Mr. Lloyd- 
George’s fierce exposure of Mr. Chamberlain’s use of 
this question for electioneering purposes, and for 
Mr. Chamberlain’s reply, which was much less spirited 
and fiery than most of his speeches, and contained a 
pretty plain intimation that he meant to beat up support 
for his Zollverein policy by combining it with another 
offer of old-age pensions. Mr. Lloyd-George recalled 
Mr. Chamberla‘n’s earlier promises, and condoled with 
the aged poor, who, after being assured that Mr. 
Chamberlain had a plain and simple scheme for their 
relief, were now told that the magician was ab- 
sorbed in the illimitable veldt and could spare no 
thought for such parochial affairs. It is worth 
while to recall some of the facts of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s record in respect to this question, a 
record set out very well in the Westminsler Gasetle \ast 
Saturday. In September, 1894, he attacked the 
Liberal Government for voting against old-age pensions 
because they had voted against the second reading of a 
particular bill. |Next month he produced his social 
programme, in which old-age pensions was included. 
During the General Election of 1895 he said, ‘* My pro- 
posal, broadly, is so simple that anyone can under- 
stand it.” Next year, when Mr. Chamberlain was in 
office, he described the subject as ‘‘ most complicated,” 
and denied that he had ever ‘‘ promised” anything. In 
March, 1898, he opposed the very bill that he had sup- 
ported in 1894, and which he had attacked the Liberal 
Government for opposing. In 1g01 he was very indig- 
nant that the question of old-age pensions had been made 
a ‘‘party question,” and last year he declared that 
nothing could be done until a practical scheme was 
produced. -_— 


WE now enter on the third stage. Old-age pensions 
have still some electioneering uses, and when the most 
skilful and unscrupulous politician proclaims that he 
means to raise the dishonest cry on which he carried 
the country in 1895 in order to carry his daring and 
audacious policy, everyone of common foresight will 
anticipate an unusually violent orgy of plausible and 
shameless claptrap. It will be a real triumph of such 
arts if Mr. Chamberlain, after tricking and betraying 
the aged poor, should succeed in persuading them to 
trust him again, and adopt his remedy of taxing their 
food and clothing as a means to the boon he had some 
years ago pronounced so simple to produce. Mean- 
while Sir John Brunner points out that in the alkali 
trade the wages in France are 77 per cent. and those 
in Germany 78 per cent. of the wages in England, A 
pretty direct reply to Mr. Chamberlain's argument that 
Protection means high wages, 


THE London Education Bill, which was reported to 
the House on Tuesday, has been largely transformed 


during the last sittings of the Committee, On Monday 
Mr, Balfour announced the abandonment of Clause 2, 
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which arranges the constitution of the education com- 
mittee so that the London County Council is now to 
enjoy the right enjoyed by the other county councils of 
framing its own scheme for its education committee. 
On Tuesday Sir William Anson accepted Mr, Peel’s 
amendment, which makes the borough councils mere 
managers under the county council (the county 
council are to appoint one-quarter of the managers 
and the borough councils three-quarters), amidst the 
derisive anger of Mr. Bartley and the ridicule of the 
House, that had listened only two hours before to 
the same Minister’s uncompromising refusal to 
give the County Council this supremacy. The 
appointment and dismissal of teachers and the 
selection of sites are now transferred from 
the borough councils to the County Council. 
These concessions have not disarmed the County 
Council, which passed a resolution on Tuesday by 
58 votes to 7 calling on the Government to withdraw 
the bill. The bill is, of course, thoroughly bad still, 
for it has all the vices of last year’s bill. What the 
Opposition have succeeded in doing has been to 
eliminate certain additional and adventitious vices that 
belonged to the London bill. The discredit of the 
Government is complete and unconcealed. ‘‘ Next 
year,” remarks the Morning Pos/ in a very bitter article 
on the Government's behaviour, “we may hope to 
have Government bills read a first and second time with 
all the clauses blank, to be filled up in Committee. 
There will be a saving of labour in the preliminary 
study of the subject and in the drafting of clauses for 
rejection, and no risks will be run by the Minister in 
charge of the bill, who will be committed to nothing 
in particular.” re 

On Wednesday the 7imes published a telegram 
from its correspondent at Sofia stating that the Bul- 
garian Government was sending an informal represen- 
tation to Constantinople to open up direct negotiations 
with the Porte on the Macedonian question. Mean- 
while there is no alteration in the general character of 
events. The most complete and illuminating account 
of all the complexities of the Balkan problem, with 
its discords of religion and race, its savage and silent 
vendettas in the villages, its outrages and violences in 
the towns, its settled climate of hopelessness and abject 
misery, is to be found in the columns of the Manch-ster 
Guardian. A particularly interesting letter was published 
in Wednesday’s paper, written from Monastir, the 
scene of the outbreak on the Feast of St. George, and 
it confirms the conjectures of the 7zmes correspondent, 
who attributed the responsibility to the Moslem popula- 
tion. The correspondent explains that the mob waited till 
midday for provocation, and as no provocation came, 
it decided to take the initiative. ‘‘ The streets were 
filled with bands of Bashi-Bazouks, most of them carry- 
ing rifles, who ran hither and thither killing whomever 
they chanced to meet. Fortunately it was a holiday, 
and the streets were nearly deserted, and moreover some 
of the Christians had been warned that something was 
impending. The mob rarely ventured to attack a 
house, and they gave the compact Bulgarian quarter 
a wide berth. Their object was not fighting, 
but merely slaughter. I cannot venture 
to guess how many men were really killed on the 
spot. A conservative consular estimate suggests 
twenty-five, while well-informed inhabitants reckon 
about forty. The number of those who were beaten 
or wounded probably runs nearly into three figures.” 
According to the correspondent’s account the Vali did 


his duty, and tried to suppress the massacre, but his 
troops were untrustworthy; there have been arrests 
but no sentences, The result is a fearful revenge in the 
neighbouring villages, where eighteen Turks have been 
murdered. The dreadful condition of lawlessness 
is illustrated by the state of things in Salonica. 
The Manchester Guardian correspondent thinks that 


the Turks were not ignorant beforehand of the prepara- 
tions for the bomb outrage. At any rate, the Vali 
refused the request of the bank manager to take pre- 
cautions. The officer who is presiding over the court- 
martial at Salonica is notorious even in Turkey for his 
corruption, a circumstance which goes far to explain 
the wholesale arrests of rich Bulgarian merchants. 

Tue Australian Parliament was opened on Tuesday. 
The Governor-General’s Speech stated that the urgency 
of questions of domestic importance would prevent the 
immediate consideration of preferential trade, though 
Ministers regarded with favour the idea of closer trade 
relations with the Empire. In the debate on the 
Address Mr. Reid expressed himself strongly opposed 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme. ‘‘If Great Britain 
was unable to master the problems of competition by 
other measures than retaliation her day was past. 
It was a false policy which sought strength 
behind barricades.” It is important to note this 
declaration, because the first reports of the tele- 
graphic agencies represented Mr. Reid as friendly, 
Mr. Chamberlain has been called upon to settle a 
constitutional question in Australia. The South Aus- 
tralian Government argued in the case of a complaint 
from the Dutch Government that it was entitled to 
deal directly with the Colonial Office, Mr. Chamberlain 
that its report ought to come through the Governor- 
General of the Commonwealth. The South Australian 
Government based its case on the contention that the 
separate States retained all powers not expressly vested 
in the Commonwealth, and the Act of 1g00 gave no exclu- 
sive powertothe Commonwealth of dealing with external 
affairs. Mr. Chamberlain replied that the constitution 
of the Australian Commonwealth made Australia a 
single colony so far as foreign States were concerned. 
Most persons would accept Mr. Chamberlain’s view, as 
federation would seem to imply the concentration of 
this power if it implied anything at all. Mr. Chamber- 
lain has rejected the Australian Government's proposal 
that steamers employing coloured seamen should be 
refused mail contracts on the ground that the Lascars 
whom the Australian Government wish to exclude are 
British subjects. STS. 

In the House of Commons, on Tuesday last, 
Colonel Royds brought forward the question of the 
fitting out of a second expedition for the relief of the 
ship Discovery now in the ice in the Antarctic. Mr. 
Balfour stated that the Government were prepared to 
contribute to the cost of such an expedition, but com- 
plained that the two societies responsible for the 
Discovery had not acted with complete frankness in 
their submission of facts and estimates. Now that the 
matter is fresh in men’s minds it would be well if the 
Royal Geographical Society were to institute an inquiry 
into the causes that render a second relief expedition 
necessary. It must be remembered that the first expe- 
dition found the crew of the Discovery in a parlous state, 
owing to the badness of the tinned meat that had been 
supplied to them. Colonel Royds should press for an 
investigation, as at present it seems that the nation’s 
money is being wantonly spent to cover the faults of 
some contractor or overseer. Bad tinned meat has 
wrecked more than one polar expedition, and the person 
in fault should be found and very severely punished. 

IT is not at all surprising that, after the ghastly 
record of deaths and accidents accumulated during the 
first day of the race from Paris to Madrid—eight per- 


sons killed and about double that number wounded— 
the French and Spanish Governments both prohibited 
the further prosecution of this adventurous project. 
There has naturally been some anxiety about the race 
to be held in Ireland next month, The Chief Secretary 


has decided to allow the race to be held, though he 
insists that every precaution shall be taken. There are, of 
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course, only twelve competitors instead of 200, and the 
race is over a course of eighty-three miles. None the less, 
most persons are asking themselves why a sport which 
is exclusively the amusement of the rich and the profit 
of a few manufacturers should be allowed to interfere 
with the public convenience. At the worst there is 
grave danger; at the best, a great dislocation of 
ordinary traffic and business. It is extraordinary that 
in a democratic country like France public opinion has 
not already revolted against the tyranny of the 
motorists. Here, at any rate, we hope to see some 
stiff regulations as to speed, registration, and con- 
spicuous numbering. 





WE have heard of a good many odd proposals for 
pacifying South Africa, but none more odd than the 
idea of the Established Church of sending out some of 
its clergy to reconcile the Boers to the new régime. Let 
us remember a few facts about these bearers of the olive 
branch. (1) There is a domestic quarrel in the Anglican 
Church itself in South Africa. (2) There is a bitter 
controversy between the Anglican Church and other 
Christian sects over their comparative share inthe honour 
of the war and the despotism that has followed it (a deli- 
cate and difficult question for decision), provoked by the 
proposal to build a cathedral as a memorial. (3) The 
Anglican Church, except for a few men of the type of 
the Bishop of Hereford, was silent on the brutalities of 
the war, except when it praised them. The Dutch Re- 
formed Church asked a very pertinent question of some 
Scottish Presbyterians who went as delegates to South 
Africa last year on this very matter of their complicity 
in farm-burning and the imprisonment of women. (4) 
The Dutch Reformed Church are about as unsympa- 
thetic theologically to the ideas that hold supremacy 
in the Established Church as any religious body can be. 
Would it not be less trouble to send the Bishop of 
Rochester to reconcile Dr. Clifford to the Education Bill ? 

Durinc a few weeks of every year there is a good 
deal of feverish interest in the question of the unem- 
ployed. The crisis passes, the winter relaxes its grip, 
the mournful processions cease, and the question of the 
unemployed retires into the background. Fortunately 
the question is not altogether lost sight of by persons 
who give a serious attention to other than sensational 
remedies. A special meeting of the council of the 
Charity Organisation Society was held at the Caxton 
Hall on Monday to discuss the subject of apprenticeship 
and its bearings on the problem of the unemployed, and 
an instructive paper was read in which the importance 
of extending the practice of apprenticeship was strongly 
urged. The paper pointed out that there is an excessive 
supply of labour for clerkships and unskilled work, and 
a defective supply of really efficient labour for skilled 
industries. The subcommittee appointed by the 
Technical Education Board of the London County 
Council to inquire into the educational requirements 
of members of the building trades reported in 1899 
that there was no method in use of learning the trades 
thoroughly, and that such a method could not be 
supplied by technical classes alone. The paper read at 
Monday’s meeting drew attention to the increasing 
tendency among employers to teach only a branch of a 
trade, with the result that the place of skilled artisans 
in London is largely filled by importations from the 
country, where training is more thorough and appren- 
ticeship largely prevails. ‘ Especially where the sub- 
division of labour is great, it pays the employer better 


to select the most promising of his errand-boys, to put 
a very few of them through the trade (to become fore- 
men), and to turn the rest on to minute and mechanical 
subdivisions of the work, trusting to a supply of all- 
round men from the country to fill any gaps which may 
occur.” Apprenticeship clearly demands a certain 
temporary sacrifice on the part of parents to whom the 
opportunity of starting their children as office-boys at 


10s. a week is inviting, but it is mainly from employers 
that the opposition to apprenticeship comes, 

Tue Temple Flower Show suffered a little this 
year from an unusually capricious spring, but that was 
temporary and unavoidable. It suffered also, unfortu- 
nately, from certain tendencies which have persisted 
from past years and which the Horticultural Society 
might surely do something to check. The worst of 
these is the tendency to increase the size of certain 
flowers until they lose all beauty of proportion. 


Begonias have long suffered from megalomania. 
The disease grows more acute in carnations 
every year; and now the anemone coronaria has 


been enlarged into something quite unlike itself, 
something vulgar and flaunting and overweighted with 
its own gorgeousness. Florists will never understand 
that there is a certain right proportion between the 
different parts of a plant, and that if one part, even 
though it be the flower, is magnified out of all know- 
ledge, the whole must lose itsnatural symmetry and poise. 
But surely the society might recognise this fact, 
and they would add one more to the many great ser- 
vices they have done horticulture if they tried to esta- 
blish some standard of proportion among the flowers 
manipulated by florists, and gave prizes only to 
those who conformed to it. The society might also 
insist upon greater variety among the plants exhibited. 
The florists naturally take a pride in those plants on 
which they have worked the most astonishing changes. 
They are in love with begonias and with double gera- 
niums, and show far too many of these, and of other 
plants quite uninteresting to those who care for the 
best kinds of gardening. 





In many respects the show was more interesting than 
ever. There was a great variety of herbaceous plants, 
though they have suffered somewhat from the weather. 
Never before had so much space been given to rock 
plants, and that was a sign of the growing interest in rock 
gardening. The rock plants were usually shown among 
rock work, in some cases so well arranged that one 
could learn a good deal from it about their habits and 
culture. This was particularly so with the exhibits of 
Messrs. Backhouse and of the Guildford Hardy Plant 
Company, both of whom showed many of the rarer and 
more difficult Alpines, a little wanting, it is true, in 
their natural vividness of colour, but still so beautiful 
that they should tempt many visitors to try and grow 
them. Messrs. Bass and Jackman also showed many 
beautiful and little known herbaceous rockplants, and 
the exhibit of Messrs. Wallace well deserved the gold 
medal it has won. It consisted chiefly of lilies and other 
bulbous plants. Someofthem, suchas Calschortiand Bro- 
diacas, not often enough seen in our gardens, though not 
really difficult to grow. Messrs. Ketch showed some fine 
examples of Lilium Henryi, which, when it becomes 
cheaper, should be one of the most valuable of our 
garden lilies, since it is beautiful, vigorous, and long 
lived. It is the exhibits best calculated to bring variety 
into our outdoor gardens that should be encouraged, 
and when the show consists more of these and less of 
the orchids and monster carnations and other green- 
house plants that appeal chiefly to millionaires, it will 
be near perfection. Even as it stood it was probably the 
best of the kind in the world. 


TuaT remarkable body the Executive Committee for 
the new Liverpool Cathedral met in conclave last 
Tuesday, and decided to accept the design of Mr, 
Gilbert Scott—subject to this gentleman and Mr, G, F, 
Bodley consenting to act as joint architects, and “ to 
such alterations and modifications as may be advised 
by the architects and approved by the committee.” It 
will be remembered that some time ago this committee, 
after intermittent wranglings as to the architectural 
needs of the building, placed the matter in the hands of 
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Messrs. Bodley and Norman Shaw, with power to 
select a design from those submitted. Asa result, the 
design chosen was Mr. Scott’s. On the fifteenth of this 
month, however, the committee considered their 
advisers’ choice and decided to ignore it altogether. 
Now they have reconsidered the matter and have 
resolved to accept Mr. Scott's plan with modifications. 
This latest development is only another instance of the 
indecision and fussiness exhibited throughout the 
whole transaction, nor can we entertain any hope 
that it spells finality. Apart from the question whether 
it is advisable that two architects should work from 
the plans of one in a case where architectural unity is 
essential, the terms of acceptance are hedged in by 
provisos which render a complete transformation of 
those plans possible and more than likely. The 
committee, in fact, whilst reversing their annulment 
of the other day, still preserve to themselves the 
right of annulling anything that may be proposed in 
the future. It is really impossible to see how any 
satisfactory result can be obtained until the architects 
engaged are guaranteed immunity from interference. 


In a letter to Monday’s Daily Chronicle Mr. J. P. 
Boland calls attention to Dublin’s need of a suitable 
gallery of modern art ; incidentally, also, to the present 
out-of-the-way and inconvenient premises occupied by 
the Royal Hibernian Academy. The Public Offices 
(Dublin) Bill, now before Parliament, aims at the 
acquisition of a site, adjoining the museum, for the 
erection of a college of science and other Government 
buildings, and Mr. Boland desires an art gallery to be 
included in this scheme, which shall also provide 
accommodation for the exhibitions of the R.H.A. We 
certainly think that this is a case in which the Govern- 
ment might depart from its usual practice of parsimony 
in art affairs. It may be urged that the matter is one for 
the municipality, and if Dublin were Glasgow or some 
equally wealthy city this argument would hold good. 
But, as things are, the Irish capital is dependent toa 
certain extent on outside support and encouragement ; 
and since promises of both these have already been re- 
ceived from various private individuals as regards the 
proposed new gallery, we sincerely hope that the home 
Government will not lack the generosity to perform its 
modest part. 

Tue discomforts attending the political bed-fellow- 
ship between the German Government and the Clerical 
party in the Reichstag have been placed on record 
during the last few days in an election address by 
Prince Alexander von Hohenlohe Schillingfurst, son 
of the late Chancellor, who naively remarked that 
although the Government was compelled to lean upon 
the Centre Party, it did so anything but willingly. The 
situation, of course, is that in the absence of a strong 
Liberal Party the Government is obliged to strike a bar- 
gain with the powerful Clericalfraction. Uptothe present 
the latter have had much the better of the arrangement ; 
but there are indications that the coming general elec- 
tion will reflect the Liberal reaction throughout the 
country. That the Centre will suffer a marked diminu- 
tion of strength is unlikely ; but the Conservative Party 
is sorely pressed and is certain to lose heavily to the 
Radicals in Prussia. A careful calculation shows, indeed, 
that of the 45 Conservative seats in Prussia 20 are in 
danger, while the party only has chances of gaining 
seats in 4 constituencies. On the other hand, the Radicals 
are certain of holding 22 out of their 29 Prussian 
seats, the Social Democrats 14 out of 22, with fair 
prospects of gaining 10 additional seats. Greatly to 
the perplexity of the Clericals in Silesia and the indus- 
trial Rhenish districts, the Polish colonies are pursuing 
electoral tactics of a new kind. In previous years the 
Polish vote has always been solidly cast for the candi- 
dates of the Centre Party ; but the Germanisation policy 
adopted by the Prussian Government in Posen has 


embittered those Poles who have settled in other parts 
of the country, with the result that independent candi- 
datures have been set afoot. One consequence is that 
Centre candidates are displaying an unwonted degree ot 
sympathy with the Polish demands. What is most 
significant in these electoral complications is, of course, 
that the Polish population outside Poland has grown so 
rapidly during recent years that it now feels itself strong 
enough to wage its own battle. 

Ir is difficult to deny, writes our Paris correspon- 
dent, that M. Combes’s last speech, in reply to the 
various interpellations on the last religious events, did 
not satisfy all the Radical groups, nor increase the 
Ministerial majority's homogeneity. The Premier ob- 
jected to denounce the Concordat with the Catholic 
Church, and refused to sanction immediately M. de 
Pressensé’s Bill on Disestablishment.. M. G. Hubbard's 
Order of the Day, in favour of Disestablishment, was 
thrown out by the House, in compliance with M. 
Combes’s request, by 265 votes against 240. The 
majority was made up by 226 anti-Ministerial Deputies 
and 39 Dissentient Liberals, members of the Radical 
majority ; 7 members of the Cabinet, 2 Nationalists, 
and 37 Dissentient Liberals abstained from taking 
any part in the vote. The 240 Deputies who were 
in favour of M. J. Hubbard’s motion belonged to the 
Radical Socialist and Socialist groups. An Order of 
the Day, moved by a Dissentient Liberal, and explain- 
ing “that the House relied on the Cabinet to fight 
against Clericalism and secure the liberty of the various 
religious bodies” was agreed to by 305 votes against 
231; 20 Socialists voted against the Cabinet, 18 Dis- 
sentient Liberals abstained from taking part in the 
ballot. 

Deputy Enrico Ferri, our Italian correspondent 
writes, on assuming the position of editor of the Socialist 
paper Avanti, has initiated a most violent campaign 
against the practice of using high political position to 
advance special business interests to the detriment of 
the finances of the State. He may be accused of giving 
too much of a personal character to his attacks, but it 
is a fact that his campaign will, in the end, render good 
service by his striking hard wherever thereis public money 
wasted or badly employed or fraudulently diverted from 
its proper destination. Signor Ferri’s thunderbolts are 
now directed against the Naval Office, to prove how 
much of the £80,000,000 appropriated in the last 
twenty years to the navy was not really used to 
maintain or to augment the naval power of Italy, but 
went to the advantage of several speculators, and 
especially to the shareholders of the Terni Metal-Plate 
Factory, the shares of which first appeared in the 
market at 480 francs and are now quoted at 1,840. Of 
the £80,000,000 he maintains that £2,007,500 was 
spent without Parliamentary approbation, also that 
4£,3:720,000 more than the estimate was spent in ship- 
building. To prove this he brings the example of first- 
class battleships, which should have cost £640,000 while 
one cost £840,000, two others £1,160,000 each, &c. 
Signor Ferri, to strengthen his contention for a Parlia- 
mentary inquiry intothe affairs of the Naval Office, having 
as principal object that the funds which the country allows 
that Ministry shall be well spent, quotes a speech de- 
livered by Signor Giolitti, the present Minister of Home 
Affairs, in 1899, when he was a simple Deputy. In it 
he declared that Italy after having spent hundreds of 
millions of francs for the navy was practically at the 
same point as in 1880, when the Naval Budget was 
merely £1,600,000, while there have been years later 
in which it rose to £6, 300,000, and even now it amounts 
to £5,080,000. In this speech Signor Giolitti, who is the 
leading figure in the present Cabinet, concluded by say- 
ing, ‘*I declare that I will not vote one franc more to 
the navy until a radical reorganisation takes place in 
all its branches.” This is just what Deputy Ferri asks 
should take place through a Parliamentary inquiry. 
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PUBLIC OPINION AND THE EDUCATION BILL. 


HERE is a general consensus of opinion that the 
demonstration in Hyde Park last Saturday was 
remarkable alike in respect to its scale and its character. 
Even the least sympathetic observer was struck by the 
grave, responsible, and resolute demeanour of the men 
and women who collected in their thousands from 
every part of London—delegates from Nonconfor- 
mist societies, trade unions, and political associations 
—to protest against a mischievous and unjust project. 
‘* According to the evidence of quite unprejudiced 
witnesses, like our special correspondent,” said the 
Times on Monday, ‘‘ that gathering to protest against 
the bill was unprecedented in its magnitude and not 
less so for its earnestness.”” The Government, an ad 
hoc Government, as the Liberal Leader well called 
it last week, have refused to give London any oppor- 
tunity of declaring its opinion on its policy of destroying 
London’s ad hoc education authority, and the pro- 
moters of Saturday’s demonstration are to be congra- 
tulated on the signal success of the method they chose 
for enabling the great discontent of London to express 
itself. 

Mr. Balfour, whose affectation of ignorance of 
everything that is going on around him has ceased to 
be amusing and has become merely a silly and childish 
mannerism, pretended on Monday that he did not even 
know where the demonstration took place. Such 
trifling does not matter, for if Mr. Balfour was not 
warned by what he knew of this demonstration, he was 
warned in time by some mysterious premonition that 
his bill was so unpopular and so odious to London that 
he must promptly amend it. Consequently he an- 
nounced on Monday a complete surrender on a point 
on which he had at first been rigidly intractable. 
When the bill was introduced it arranged that there 
should be thirty-one members of the borough councils 
on the Education Committee, with thirty-six members 
of the London County Council and twenty-five experts. 
For some weeks these proportions were represented as 
sacrosanct, but then Mr. Balfour made his first con- 
cession and agreed to reduce the borough councillors 
to twelve. On Monday he proposed to eliminate them 
altogether and to make the County Council the real 
authority. On Tuesday occurred a still more sudden 
and abject capitulation. Sir William Anson, after one 
last apology for giving the borough councils inde- 
pendent management, was quite overwhelmed by the 
arguments of Sir John Gorst, Dr. Macnamara, Mr. 
Henry Hobhouse, and othérs, and was finally obliged 
to accept an amendment by Mr. Peel which made the 
borough councils mere managers under the County 
Council. On the whole transaction the comments of 
the Standard are pretty direct and outspoken: ‘‘Another 
consideration which inevitably suggests itself is that 
this conclusion renders the London Education Bill a 
somewhat superfluous measure. As matters now stand, 
the London County Council is placed on the same 
educational footing as every other county council. 
But in that case why was not London brought under 
the Act of last Session? And why was it deemed 
essential to waste nearly half a Session over another 
Education Bill, and to revive the unhappy re- 
ligious controversy of the preceding autumn?” 
The questions are pointed enough, but they 


reveal a curiously belated appreciation of Mr. Balfour's 
leadership. ‘The Venezuelan affair, the Bagdad rail- 
way, the Somaliland expedition—are not they all 
classical examples of Mr. Balfour's habit of wasting a 
good deal of time and temper, his own and other 
people’s, in order to arrive at the conclusion his critics 
had reached months earlier ? 

The agitation into which the Government has 
thrown the country has its cheering aspects. It isa good 
thing, at a time when the sense of freedom has been 
dulled and weakened, that great masses of men and 
women should feel themselves called upon to protect 
certain elementary rights. The memories of the 
struggle for those rights are by this time rather languid, 
and it was evident enough during the Boer war that 
men and women had largely ceased to attach any 
importance to the idea of political liberty. It is to be 
hoped that the struggle now going on for the right of 
self-government in education will do something to 
shake and stir men’s mindsto the realities of the old ideals 
of freedom. One of the speakers said very pertinently 
last Saturday that a democracy which had sanctioned 
the extinction of two self-governing States deserved 
the punishment London is now receiving at the hands 
of a reactionary Government. It would not require 
any great effort of the imagination for the listeners 
round the fiery platforms of Hyde Park to picture 
another country in which an alien system of education is 
imposed on a people for whom those listeners are them- 
selves responsible, arranged, directed, and administered 
by foreigners, designed to divorce the inhabitants from 
their old memories and traditions, a system under 
which the people of the country have to be content 
with a beggarly allowance of five hours a week for 
teaching in their own language. It would be a good 
day’s work if Saturday helped to remind some devotees 
of the new school, through the wrongs they suffer, 
of the greater wrongs they have themselves helped to 
inflict. 

In large controversies men take part on each 
side from different motives. Some persons opposed 
the South African war because it was war; others 
because it was a war against freedom. Some 
men support the Education Bill from their desire to 
help the Church ; others from a hatred of self-govern- 
ment; others because they live in a little world of ab- 
stractions and fancy symmetries and have lost all touch 
with human nature, the slaves of an academic mechani- 
calism. So it is with the opposition to the bill: some 
men oppose it from a fear of the effects it may have on 
the currents of religious opinion; others from a fear 
of clerical ascendency ; others because they think self- 
government has been a success in education ; others 
because they think self-government a principle, under 
all circumstances, of paramount importance and value. 
It was the great merit of Saturday’s meeting that the 
resolution submitted seized on what we venture to con- 
sider the cardinal mischiefs of the bill: the destruction 
of self-government, the injustice done to women, and 
the imposition of religious tests. 

Here are matters enough for indignation. Some 
persons use the argument from religious teaching a 
great deal, but it seems to us it can only be used by 
those who recognise that any system of public religious 
instruction does an injustice to someone. It is a great 
hardship on Nonconformists that religious doctrine 
should be taught, at their expense, which they regard 
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as false and pernicious ; but the same hardship is 
inflicted on Catholics, Unitarians, and Agnostics who 
pay to support non-sectarian religious teaching. Until 
the State discards the teaching of religion this difficulty 
will remain. But the vital and fundamental vice of the 
arrangements of last year’s Act and this year’s bill is 
that they try to defeat the whole spirit of self-govern- 
ment and to give a new lease of life to the odious system 
of tests. The bill places on the rates a huge number 
of schools in which the teachers have to submit to 
religious tests, and in which the majority of managers 
are neither elected nor appointed by an elective body. 
Such an arrangement is violently unjust, and no one in 
his senses can believe that it will be lasting. It 
creates a system under which men spend their lives 
bargaining with their own or with other people’s con- 
sciences ; it poisons the whole atmosphere of civic life, 
and recreates a medieval injustice which cannot be 
defended by any one of the arguments that extenuated 
tests two centuries ago. The doctrine of uniformity 
is no longer urged. Tests are sanctioned not because 
the general opinion of the community demands that 
uniformity shall be attained or, at any rate, protected 
by a fiction, by means of penalising heresy and diver- 
gences ; they are sanctioned just because one Church, 
which is simply one of many religious societies and 
not the one accepted expression of the religious aspira- 
tions of the nation, grasps at political power. We 
have learnt the harm tests did in the past, and we reim- 
pose them under circumstances that leave them bare of 
any single apology. In such a policy no man of liberal 
sympathies can ever acquiesce, and it is the advantage 
of such demonstrations as that of last Saturday that 
they destroy the congenial illusion under which certain 
arm-chair politicians have been living—the illusion that 
the present generation was very patient of these 
political injustices and only demanded material 
comfort. The energies of the opponents of this 
monstrous measure have already obliged the Govern- 
ment to remodel their bill, but we are convinced that 
their energies will not be relaxed until the bill has been 
destroyed and its effects undone. 





OR DIFFE- 
FREE TRADE. 


THE NEW MERCANTILISM, 
RENTIAL 


By ScRUTATOR. 


HAVE been asked by the Editor of Zhe Speaker to 
examine Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals from the 
standpoint of British trade. Happily we now know 
on very high authority indeed that Free Trade, though 
not in the Sermon on the Mount, may still be deciphered 
on the half-cleaned slate of Liberal Imperialism. 
Happily, | say; for it is a satisfaction to reflect that 
the flabbiest of the political species are ready to tolerate 
a severe criticism of Mr. Chamberlain’s new gospel. 

1. Mr. Chamberlain’s Germany. 

I am not altogether surprised at Lord Rosebery’s 
hesitation and ambiguity. He has never ventured far 
into the science of political economy, and perhaps 
Mr. Chamberlain’s loud and false declaration that he 
is a free trader as well as a colonial binder may have 
had its effect. A stout inaccuracy is often very im- 
pressive. Unblushing ignorance looks like knowledge. 


Mr. Chamberlain is so constantly referring to the 
German Empire as a fiscal and constitutional example of 
what the British Empire should be that we will begin by 
measuring Mr. Chamberlain’s knowledge of Germany. 
‘‘There is a German Empire,” said Mr. Chamberlain 
on May 15 to his constituents at Birmingham. ‘‘ The 
German Empire is divided into States—Bavaria and, let 
us say, Hanover, Saxony, and Wiirtemberg. They may 
deal between themselves in any way they please. -Asa 
matter of fact they have entire free trade among them- 
selves.” What a stupendous state of ignorance is dis- 
closed in these three sentences! Here is Mr. Cham- 
berlain, who has been studying the German Zollverein 
ever since 1896. For seven mortal years he has 
been trying to bind the colonies together on 
the principle of the German Empire. Yet he 
knows far less about the German Empire than a school- 
boy of average intelligence, for he actually cites 
Hanover as one of the States which make up the con- 
federation. Since 1866 Hanover, of course, has been 
partof Prussia. Hanover is not and never has been 
one of the States of the present German Empire. A 
man who comes forward with a scheme for Germanising 
Greater Britain might at least be aware of the 
composition of Germany. But Mr. Chamberlain’s 
ignorance does not stop here. It goes far deeper. 
The German States—he may be glad to know, for his 
next speech, that there are twenty-six in all—may, 
he declares, ‘‘deal between themselves in any way 
they please.” Quite wrong again. They may not. It 
is the law of their existence that they are one area 
for customs as well as for many other purposes. 
Prussia, which is the most autonomous of the 
States, and Bavaria, which comes next, have no 
power to impose any duty of any kind upon 
the products of any other State. Bavaria has no 
more right to tax the cotton goods of Saxony than 
Yorkshire has to tax the cotton goods of Lancashire. 
Brunswick has no more right to tax the wine of 
Baden than Essex has to tax the corn of Lincolnshire. 
One need not suppose that Mr. Chamberlain invents 
these gross and palpable lies for the purpose of 
deception. It would seem that his head has been so 
turned by flattery and by mixing with men of inferior 
force in the Cabinet that he has come to think himself 
above error, like the King of the Romans who said 
he was ‘‘ above grammar ”— 


I am the Chancellor of Birmingham College, 
What | think I know is knowledge. 


2. The Plan of a British Zollverein. 

Unwisdom is the child of ignorance, and we need 
not wonder if Mr. Chamberlain’s plan for an English 
Zollverein proves to be as foolish as his account of the 
German Zollverein is false. The plan itself is seven 
years old, and for a really definite account of it we rhust 
go back to the summer of 1896, when Mr. Chamberlain 
tried it on the Chambers of Commerce, and urged 
the delegates not to be hampered by any ‘‘ pedantic 
adherence” to preconceived opinions. The establish- 
ment of a commercial union for the Empire would, 
he said, “not only be the first step, but the main step, 
the decisive step, towards the realisation of the most 
inspiring idea that ever entered into the minds of British 
statesmen.” The idea thus modestly described was 
to be developed as follows: First, ‘‘Great Britain 
should consent to replace moderate duties upon certain 
articles which are of large production in the colonies. 
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These articles would comprise corn, meat, 
wool, and sugar, and perhaps other articles of enor- 
mous consumption in this country, which are at pre- 
sent largely produced in the colonies, and which might 
under such an arrangement be wholly produced in the 
colonies and wholly produced by British labour.” That 
is the first clause. Its object is to raise the prices of food 
and raw materials in England for the benefit of producers 
in Australasia, Canada, and South Africa. The second 
clause would be a return for this. ‘‘ The colonies 
would cease to place protective duties upon any product 
of British labour.” That, said Mr. Chamberlain—for 
he knew no more of Germany then than he knows 
now—‘‘ is the principle of the German Zollverein.” 
3. Revival of the Plan. 


The Chambers of Commerce were hostile, and 
Mr. Chamberlain fell upon another mode of attracting 
public interest. It destroyed 250 millions of British cap- 
ital, and there is nothing to show for it except taxes. 
Among these taxes was the corn duty of last year, and it 
is the repeal of this duty, contrary to Mr. Chamberlain's 
wishes, that has led him to revive his plan of 1896. 
Now for Mr. Chamberlain’s account of how he would 
have used the corn duty if he could have had his way, 
Last year, he says, the Canadian Ministers when they 
were over here made him a “ definite offer ”’ : 


“*We have done for you as much as we can do voluntarily 
and freely and without return. If you are willing to reci- 
procate in any way we are prepared to reconsider our tariff 
with a view of seeing whether we cannot give you further 
reductions, especially in regard to those goods in which you 
come into competition with foreigners, and we will do this 
if you will meet us ty giving us a drawback on th: small 
tax of 1s. which you have put upon corn.’ That was an offer 
which we had to refuse. I must say that, if I cou d treat 
matters of this kind solely in regard to my position as 
Secretary of State for the Colonies,I should have said, 
‘That is a fair offer; that is a g:nerous offer from your 
point of view, and it is an offer which we might ask our 
people to accept.’ But, speaking for the Gove:nment as 
a whole, not in the interests of the Colonies, I am o' liged 
to say that it is contrary to the established fiscal policy of 
this country, and that we hold ourselves bound to keep an 
open market for all the world even if they close their markets 
to us—(laughter)—and that, therefore, so long as that is the 
mandate of the British public we are not in a position to 
offer any preference or favour whatever even to our own 
children. We cannot make any difference between those 
who treat us well and those who treat us badly. (Cries of 
‘Shame,.’) Yes; but that is the doctrine which I am told is 
the accepted doctrine of the Free-trader; and we are all 
Free-traders. (Cries of ‘No, no,’ and laughter.) Well, I 
am. (Loud laughter.) I have considerable doubt whether 
the interpretation of Free Trade which is current amongst 
a certain limited section is the true interpretation. But I 
am perfectly certain that I am not a Protectionist.” 


This refers to last year, but it is evident that Mr. 
Chamberlain is much chagrined at the abolition of 
a duty which might at any time have been used for 
the purpose of instituting a system of preferential 
trading. He has behind him at this moment not only 
Imperialists of the type of Sir Howard Vincent 
but also Mr. Chaplin and the old country party 
of Protectionists, who would rather have a 
differential duty than none at all. And had he left 
old age pensions out he might have attracted those 
who dislike the Income-Tax, and desire to ‘‘ broaden 
the basis of taxation.” That plausible phrase, 
when analysed, will be found to mean large 
additions to the Customs tariff and corresponding 
additions to the price in this country of the raw 


materials of labour and industry. Every artificial 


increase in the price of corn, meat, and sugar 
means, of course, that either the wages of 
the workman must be raised or his efficiency 
lowered. Every artificial increase in the cost 


of raw materials, such as wool, cotton, or timber, 
means that the cost of our manufactured articles will 
be increased. In other words, the policy of taxing 
food and raw materials, and so enhancing their price 
before they enter the mouth of the workman or pass 
into the machine, is a policy which reduces the power 
of British industries to compete with their foreign and 
colonial rivals. 

During the last few years the agricultural land- 
lords have succeeded in throwing off half the rates 
(which they ought to pay for local services rendered 
to their estates) on to the backs of the taxpayer. No 
such relief has been granted to depressed industries in 
the towns. The corn tax was another step in the same 
direction ; for the proceeds of the tax were divided 
between the Exchequer and the agricultural landlord, 
The corn tax, as it is at present, offends against a 
canon which I should like to see added to 
Smith’s four Maxims of Taxation: 

Fifth Maxim: ‘‘ No tax should be imposed which 
would have the effect of benefiting a section of the com- 
munity at the expense of the whole body of consumers.” 

If, however, the tax were differentiated so asto favour 
colonial wheat, most or all of the benefit which now 
accruesto English farmers and landlords would flow into 
the pockets of Canadian wheat-producers. Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s corn tax would, therefore, offend against what 
I would call the Sixth Maxim of Taxation : 

‘*No tax should be imposed which will benefit 
another community or nation at the expense of the 
community or nation which pays it.” 

(To be continued. ) 


Adam 





STEVENSON THE POET. 


I. 


T is said that a collected edition of the poems of 
Stevenson may be expected soon. With the wider 
reading public the repute of a poet depends very largely 
on his presentation in a comparatively portly single 
volume. If all the works of Mr. Swinburne, for in- 
stance, or even those from A/a/anta to the Songs Before 
Sunrise, were packed into one volume and placed 
beside the similar editions of Keats or Shelley, what a 
pleasantly foolish surprise would be manifested by 
many a critic who had been fully acquainted with the 
poems in their former dissipated existence. The effect 
of the Stevenson collection, too, even among quite 
rational minds, will almost certainly be noticeable. 

It will probably be discovered, for instance, that 
Stevenson’s poetry was not a mere incidental amuse- 
ment of aclever novelist. For Stevenson was essentially 
a poet. No mere novelist enthralled the minds and 
hearts of men with that particular magic, that haunting 
charm, that starry glance of wonder and beauty and 
love, that winsome, inarticulate human appeal as of a 
child’s trustful hand stealing into our own. Scores of 
poets, from Villon to Byron, have exercised such wizardry, 
each in his own way; but Sterne did not ; Thackeray 
did not. Villon’s cry to Death will ring across the 
ages when Becky Sharp is only a literary relique, 
an intellectual curiosity, a dusty daguerreotype of an 
unpleasant face. Stevenson’s cry for faith as he 
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wandered, a wilful stranger, through the untented 

Kosmos, will quiver in men’s hearts, one would fain 
believe, long after the Sentimental Journey has been 
consigned to the last inviolable shelves. 

“Yet,” it will be said, and in one sense truly, 
** Stevenson was at best only a minor poet.” So also 
Sir John Suckling was only a minor poet; and how 
many hundreds of living minor poets are there who 
would strive and agonise to do what even Sir John 
Suckling did, and did so easily—to make a little song 
out of a mouthful of air that shall be carried abroad 
and sung and said for centuries after the singer is 
buried. But Villon, too, was only a minor poet ; and 
it is with him and his peers that Tusitala, who cannot 
be named as a poet with Shakespeare or Shelley, will 
yet find his own words true of himself and his own 
songs : 

* Low as the singer lies, 

Under the heather, 

Songs of his fashion bring 
The swains together ; 

And when the west is red 
With the sunset embers, 

The lover lingers and sings 
And the maid remembers.” 

Gautier, in his beautiful preface to the poems of 
Villon, a preface in which the words beat and quiver 
like the soft wings of a crowd of many-coloured butter- 
flies aflutter under the smooth, radiant glass of his 
style, has remarked that poets of this n inor order often 
exercise a greater fascination, often seem to touch us 
much more intimately than the greater poets. The mind 
grows weary of Shakespeare's cloudless, boundless, 
human view, and longs to hear the sorrowful, individual 
cry of some humbler singer who ts himself blindly grop- 
ing along our own dark road, and only a little way in 
front of us. 

Above the more simple consciousness of the 
animal, above the complex consciousness and self- 
realisation of the average man, there is the third stage 
—the ‘cosmic consciousness” of the great poets and 
prophets of the world. It is this realisation of the 
infinite universe, this last stage of consciousness 
and comprehension towards which Tennyson was 
triumphantly returning when he cried with infinite 
satisfaction : 

“ And what I am beheld again 
What is, and no man understands.” 
It was to this stage of consciousness that Browning 
had attained when he cried : 

‘* The rest may reason and welcome, ‘tis we musicians know.’ 
It is this consciousness, this unreasoning comprehen- 
sion, that gives poetry its eternal element, its endless 
meanings, its universal applications, its infinite 
mystery; and itis only the great poets that have ever 
obtained it with such completeness as to ke able to say 
truly, with Whitman : 

‘No array of words can set forth how much I am at peace 
about God and Death.” 

Among so-called poets, again, there are three 
chief classes: the few ‘‘immortals” who, like 
Shakespeare, have mounted into that clear air of peace 
and can praise the fathomless universe for life and love 
and death alike ; the true minor poets who, like Villon, 
FitzGerald, or Stevenson, are in no wise at peace, but 
are intensely conscious of their limitations, and by 
their dissatisfaction with their finite and earthly 
prison-house, by their so-called pessimism, in fact, and 
by their unceasing quest of Nirvana through all the 
pleasures and sorrows of the world, would seem, in the 
very agony of their struggle against their prison-bars, 
to postulate the Infinite glory beyond; lastly, there 
are the false minor poets, who are merely self-conscious, 
and never reveal one glimmer of the Eternal in their 
verses. 

Shakespeare, then, in this sense, was a splendid 
optimist ; Stevenson was a pessimist. But it is hardly 


to Ham/et that we turn in the evening hour so well de~ 
scribed by Longfellow, himself a true minor poet. 
There is something inhuman about the immortals, none 
the less inhuman because it is also superhuman. Pas- 
sionately as, for their own purposes, they can enter 
into our human moods, nothing seems to disturb 


their divine ultimate indifference But Stevenson, 
like many another poet of the second order, 
was ever in torment about God and Death. He 


was terribly conscious of his limitations. The exceed- 
ing weight of glory oppressed him. Under the wheeling 
stars he felt like a squirrel in a cage. The very trees 
around him were locked in deadly grapple, and the 
flowers came out against one another in embattled 
armies. He was intensely conscious of pleasure and 
pain and ail the world of Time and Space. He accepted 
those iniquitous lists and rejoiced in the agony of his 
wounds, with a strange sensuality, as a man might 
rejoice to gnaw upon a sore tooth. He was mauled 
to the earth and rose again, spitting jests and blood, 
and posing bravely as your merry heart that never tires, 
while all the time there was a cry behind the jaunty 
plaid of his style like the cry of a wounded animal. 
It was because he was ever thus bravely posing 


that his poetry—almost intolerably sad as_ it 
sometimes seems — has yet been reproached with 
stylism. But it is only the stylism of a_ well- 
trained soldier under fire; the old affected atti- 


tudes touch us more deeply than if he had fallen to 
weeping in the face of death. We see only that the 
keen face is strained a little ; and the bold affectations 
that disguise his unrest have much the same effect upon 
us as the direct restraint of the Greek-dramatists. He 
never quite openly expressed himself. His lips were 
never touched with burning coals. He could note 
triumph by the very might of his own agony. He 
could not merge the insubstantial pageant of Time and 
Space into the Ultimate, and rest in the knowledge 
that all he had hoped or dreamed of good was true 
and existed in the Infinite ; and that the earth, after 
all, is only a little dust under our feet. Contrast, for 
instance, with Stevenson's cry for faith the divine irra- 
tionality of Browning, when he takes a number of 
unconnected details of the universe, connects them 
somewhere in the depths of his transcendent conscious- 
ness, and suddenly deduces their triumphant meaning : 
‘* The year’s at the spring, 

The day’s at the morn, 

Morning's at seven, 

The hillside’s dew-pearled, 

The lark’s on the wing, 

The snail’s on the thorn, 

God's in His heaven, 

All’s right with the world.” 


But it matters not what details Browning chooses so 
long as he has that underlying cosmic consciousness 
to harmonise them. He might equally well have 
written, 

“ Souls are in torment, 

The ‘ark’s on the wing,” 


and still have ended ‘‘all’s right with the world,” 
except that yet another section of the British Public 
‘* who liked him not” might have held forth upon His 
‘‘obscurity.” The particular finite details, however, 
made all the difference in the world to Stevenson. Was 
there ever a more heart-rending cry of a more piteous 
human need than that plangent appeal : 


“ God, if this were enough, 
That | see things bare to the buff 
And up to the buttocks in mire: 
Tnat I ask nor hope nor hire, 
Nut in the husk, 
Nor dawn beyond dusk, 
Nor life beyond death, 
God, if this were faith!” 


ALFRED NOYES. 
(To be concluded. ) 
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THE GREATER STRAUSS. 
Il. 
By ERNEST NEWMAN. 
“THE Don Quixote is an extraordinarily complex score, 
so far as mere technique goes; but it can be fol- 
lowed with perfect ease by any listener who will make him- 
self acquainted with the broad principles upon which it is 
constructed. These are all unfolded in the first twenty-five 
pages of the score. The work itself is entitled Don 
Quixote (Introduction, Theme with Variations. and Finale), 
Fantastic Variations on a Knightly Theme (ein Thema 
ritterlichen Characters); and in the introduction we have 
the whole thing presented in embryo. If anyone wants a 
practical demonstration both of the descriptive power of 
music and of Strauss’s own faculty for this kind of writing, I 
would recommend to him a careful study of this Introduc- 
tion. ‘To begin with, in less than twenty bars we have a 
good half of Don Quixote’s character sketched for us—his 
chivalric desires, his curious gallantry, and, most extra- 
ordinary of all, his odd, topsy-turvy way of looking at 
things. ‘This last is suggested, quite simply but very effec- 
tively, by three or four bars of curious modulation that re 
cur persistently throughout the work ; they give us a strange 
feeling of something wrong-headed yet not altogether insane. 
Then we have a fine, subtle picture of the Don poring, in 
intense absorption, over his old books of chivalry. Plainly 
he is in a dream; and we see the familiar figures of the 
ancient volumes passing across his brain as he reads. He 
sees the ideal ladies of that vanished world making a tender 
appeal to the valour and courtesy of heroes ; then the clash 
of arms resounds, as the knights contend with giants and 
ogres. (The suggestion that this battle occurs not in reality, 
but only in a dream-state, is admirably conveyed by the 
three trumpets, the tenor tuba, the bass tuba, and the contra- 
basses all being muted.) With the addition of one more 
melody, typifying the knight’s vow of service to his ideal of 
fair women, Strauss’s material is for the present complete. 
All these conceptions now begin to revolve in Don 
(Juixote’s mind ; and we are treated to some extraordinary 
counterpoint as the themes intertwine one with another. 
The Don’s thoughts are running away with him; he is 
visibly losing control of them. At last the welter culmin- 
ates in one awful chord, that sounds as if some fine piece of 
mechanism, becoming wofully overwrought, had snapped 
and shivered; the Don’s brain has given way. The chord 
is repeated five times, making a truly heartrending picture 
of the mental devastation that has gone on within him. 
Then he sets out upon his journeyings, as “ The Knight of 
the Rueful Countenance.” Presently Sancho Panza appears 
—a supremely happy piece of portraiture. He is ludi- 
crously painted, first of all, in the bass clarinet and tenor 
tuba ; then the solo viola takes up the story. (Throughout 
the work this instrument is appropriated to Sancho Panza, 
and a tenor violoncello to Don Quixote.) Sancho is put 
visibly before us, with his rustic conceptions of things, his 
irrelevant garrulity, his occasional sententiousness, his 
fundamental good sense and freedom from idealism— 
altogether a delicious bit of drawing. With his entry upon 
the scene the Introduction ends, and the Variations com- 
mence. 

1. The knight and his man-at-arms ride forth, in pre- 
posterous companionship, under the banner of Dulcinea 
del Toboso; presently they espy the windmill, at which 
Don Quixote charges, and by which he is thrown. 2. He 
assails the flock of sheep with rather more success. 3. A 
delightful colloquy between the Don and Sancho. Poor 
Sancho is sick of the life adventurous, and would fain re- 
turn home. The Don expatiates on the glorious profes- 
sion of knight-errantry ; Sancho rejoins from the standpoint 
of material commonsense ; and the two argue it out in de- 
tail, until the angry Don sweeps Sancho impetuously aside. 
Then he pours out all his idealistic soul in a rapturous con- 
templation of the chivalrous knight and the gentle lady of 
the old romances—a beautiful piece of pure music, throb- 
bing with a strange conviction. 4. Sancho and the Don 
fall foul of the Penitents. 5. Don Quixote holds his night- 


watch with his lance and armour, and reflects fervently 
upon Dulcinea. 6. He sees the real Dulcinea—a strapping 
country wench; the theme of the ideal lady is metamor- 
phosed into something exceedingly humorous. 7. The 
knight and his man-at-arms ride through the air—a strange, 
freakish picture, in which the theatrical wind-machine is 
used to make the effect more fantastic. The fact that the 
deluded pair are all the time upon the solid earth is sug- 
gested by a deep pedal-note, held continuously throughout 
the movement. 8. The adventure with the enchanted boat 
—a lovely water-scene. 9. The fight with the two priests. 
10. ‘The vanquishing of Don Quixote by the Knight of the 
White Moon. Then the weary ride home, Quixote’s heart 
bursting with grief and shame. He resolves to become a 
shepherd, and poor old Sancho adds a little word of comfort 
to confirm him in his resolution. At last the mists of mad- 
ness begin to clear away from the poor knight’s brain; the 
delusions vanish like dissolving clouds—the effect is as of a 
weight being lifted off our own hearts. Finally there is the 
death of Don Quixote, one of the most touching, most 
pathetic pieces of music ever penned. His death-song is 
made from the melody depicting his gallantry; it rises and 
falls in haunting cadences, speaking most gravely and most 
pitifully. A violent fever racks the old knight. Now and 
again his memory reverts to the scenes of his ancient life of 
adventure ; but he is now sadly sane, and even the curious 
modulations that before suggested his proneness to illusion 
are now quite simple, composed, and orderly. 
‘* For if he like a madman lived, 
At least he like a wise man died,” 

as his epithet has it. 

Now what makes the Don Quixote so great a work ? 
It is, in a word, its perfect humanity. We can put aside, if 
we like, all the wonderful witchery of its external setting, its 
extraordinary graphic power, its exhilarating and amusing 
imitations of reality. There is here a descriptive sense 
surpassing in its manifestations 77/2 Eulenspiegel and Ein 
Heldenleben at their best. The wise man, who accepts 
with thankfulness all that music can give him, will not re- 
ject all this with a sneer and a condescending remark about 
music “ confining itself to its proper province.” The day 
has gone by for academic esthetics of that kind. But | 
do not want to lay stress upon this side of Don Quixote, 
simply because there is infinitely more in the work than 
this. It represents musical character-sketching brought to 
a finer point of perfection than I have met with anywhere 
outside the magic world of Wagner. But it differs from 
Wagner's drawing in that it is less opulent, more concise, 
more sharply conceived; it is wholly appropriate to the 
sketching block upon which the characters are drawn, just 
as Wagner’s figures depend upon and are justified by the 
huge canvas and the gorgeous range of colour that he is 
able to devote to them. The Don Quixote puts us in mind 
of first-rate book-illustration; we could hardly see the 
characters more distinctly, both in themselves and in rela- 
tion to their environment, if they were set before us in black 
and white. 

And how tender the drawing is, how exquisitely human 
is the feeling for these two poor tragi-comic actors! It is 
this that finally makes the work so precious—its unfailing 
pity, its intuitive avoidance of anything that would make it 
simply unthinking comedy.  Strauss’s Sancho is very 
humorous, but your laughter at him is always softened with 
tears ; while the portrait of Quixote has an added touch of 
pathos in that it invariably suggests the spare, worn frame 
and the middle age of the poor knight. It is true in this as 
in every other respect. His love-singing is that of a middle- 
aged man; the pitiful sorrow that envelops the ride home- 
ward after his defeat is that of middle-age ; the knight is 
broken, disillusioned, as only men can be whose physical 
as well as mental forces have passed their prime. For my 
part, I can no longer conceive Cervantes’s story without 
Strauss’s music, just as I cannot think of Goethe’s Er/ King 
without the music of Schubert, or of the Zore/ei without the 
music of Liszt. 

“ The German literary laugh,” says Mr. Meredith, in his 
Essay on Comedy, “\ike the timed awakenings of their 
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Barbarossa in the hollows of the Untersberg, is infrequent, 
and rather monstrous—never a laugh of men and women in 
concert. It comes of unrefined abstract fancy, grotesque or 
grim, or gross, like the peculiar bumours of their little 
earthmen. Spiritual laughter they have not yet attained 
to.” So much may be said, I think, of some of Strauss’s 
laughter. Here and there—in Fin Heldenleben, for example 
—it seems to come from the dry and wizened throat of the 
“little earthman”; it is not broadly and deeply human. 
His humour on occasions like this is very like Jean Paul’s ; 
you hardly know whether he is laughing with you or at you 
—perhaps he does not quite know himself. But in Don 
Quixote you have the philosophic laughter of the great 
humanist. It is not to be found there only among Strauss’s 
works. It gave warmth and pathos to T1/l Eulens piegel— 
for wonderful humoresque as that is, its informing spirit is 
something much more complex and much more pity-moving 
than the idly humorous. We have assimilated only half of 
Till Eulenspiegel if we see nothing but diadlerie in it. But 
it is in Don Quixote that the blending of tears and laughter 
is most perfect ; and I, for my part, would gladly sacrifice 
Ein Heldenleben for this, were I compelled to make the 
choice, just as I would relinquish the enic and dramatic 
grandeur of Die Godtterdémmerung if I might have left to 
me Die Meistersinger, with its perpetual truth, its perpetual 
reality, its perpetual appeal to real men and women in a 
real world. 





SCOTTISH LIBERALISM PAST AND PRESENT. 
By Hector MACPHERSON. 


COTLAND has always been known as pre-eminent!ly 
the land of the democratic spirit. In his History of 
Civilisation, Buckle bears splendid testimony to the Scot’s 
sturdy independence and love of liberty. Up till the passing 
of the Reform Bill the democratic instincts of Scotland were 
held in check. In fact, if repression could have destroyed 
those instincts, not much of the spirit of liberty 
would have survived the long reign of coercion during the 
French Revolution time known as the Dundas despotism. 
The only effect of the Dundas despotism was to intensify the 
national abhorrence of Toryism, which was cordially de- 
tested alike by the middle and lower classes. No one can 
read Cockburn’s Memorials of His Time without being im- 
pressed with the fact that the enthusiasm in Scotland over 
the Reform Bill of 1832 was largely, if not mainly, inspired 
by the eager desire to use that measure as a political weapon 
with which to wreak vengeance on the Tory gang who had 
ruled the nation with a rod of iron. The bill of 1832 un- 
doubtedly broke the back of Scottish Toryism. The bill of 
1885 seemed to have dug the grave of Toryism. At the 
General Election Scotland returned sixty Liberals and twelve 
Tories. No doubt the popularity of Liberalism recived 
great impetus from the historic Mid-Lothian campaign. Mr. 
Gladstone undoubtedly caught the Scottish people on the 
hero-worshipping side of their nature. The Scottish mind 
is critical, but once it is roused to admiration it worships 
with unstinted fervour, with boundless enthusiasm. Sturdily 
independent as is the Scottish mind, it does its best work 
under the glamour of a leader. The agitation against the 
Bulgarian atrocities would have spent itself in futile public 
meetings had not Mr. Gladstone arisen to focus Scottish sen 
timent and to give practical direction to humanitarian zeal. 
The result of the Mid-Lothian campaign is matter of history. 
The Tory Government was swept aside, and Mr. Gladstone. 
backed by Scotland, came into power not only as the leader 
of a political party, but as the apostle of humanitarianism. 
Under Mr. Gladstone Toryism reeled in its stronghold. The 
few Tory members who escaped disaster at the General Elec- 
tion of 188s returned to London more like a band of political 
mourners than victors in a political fight. Liberalism was 
triumphant, and, as far as could be seen. the triumph was 
likely to be permanent. No combination of circumstances 
could be imagined which would bring back Toryism to pres- 
tige and power. 
Twenty years have passed, and the situation is reversed 


Toryism now sits on the political throne, and Liberalism sits 


on the dustheap. Toryism is stronger to-day in Scot- 
land than it has been for forty years, while Liberalism, 
distracted, disheartened, disunited, gropes painfully along 
the Valley of Humiliation. Such a dramatic reversal of for- 
tune demands an explanation. It must be admitted that the 
Gladstone triumph of 1880 carried with it the germs of 
disaster. The devotion of Liberals to Mr. Gladstone was an 
unreasoning devotion ; it was the devotion of the Highland 
clansman to his Chief. The true nature of the devotion was 
seen when Home Rule came to be the question of the hour. 
Mr. Gladstone got back to power triumphantly by appealing 
to the humanitarian instincts of Scotsmen in regard to Bul 
garia. Might he not calculate on a successful appeal to the 
same instincts on behalf of Ireland ? As far as Scotland was 
concerned his appeal was not ill timed. Scottish Liberals 
of influence were caught on the humanitarian side, and to 
Scotland Mr. Gladstone owed much of his success. But 
complete success was not to be had. A large section of 
Liberals left Mr. Gladstone, and to this secession is due 
much of the weakness of Scottish Liberalism during the past 
fifteen years. 

The outcome of the Home Rule split as far as Scotland 
was concerned was an entire change in the political balance 
of power. Before the Home Rule agitation Toryism and 
Aristocracy were practically synonymous. After Home 
Rule, which in the main received the support of the lower 
classes, the higher middle classes threw in their lot with the 
Tories under the name of Liberal Unionists. The seceders 
at first let it be known that on all questions except that of 
Treland their views were still Liberal, but party exigencies 
proved too strong for traditional allegiance, and as a matter 
of fact Liberal Unionism became less and less Liberal and 
more and more Tory. The renewed power of Toryism 
showed itself notably in the arrest of the movement for dis- 
establishing the Church in Scotland. Liberals who were 
committed to the disestablishment policy found reasons for 
advocating delay when they became Unionists and joined the 
Tories. The distrust with which Mr. Gladstone inspired 
them with regard to Ireland soon spread to other questions, 
and while professing no change of opinion, the practical 
effect of their attitude of reserve was the postponement of 
Disestablishment. In this the dissenting Church had a 
large share. Among the Liberal seceders were many dis- 
establishers of light and leading ; men with influence in their 
respective Kirk Sessions now went against Mr. Glad- 
stone and Disestablishment. There thus emerged from the 
political situation a new opponent to Disestablishment, an 
opponent who favoured it in the abstract, but who for rea- 
sons of expediency relegated it to a distant future. Thus, 
one effect of Home Rule has been to prolong in Scotland the 
Tory union of Church and State. 

__ More serious than a revival of ecclesiastical Toryism in 
Scotland has been the change caused in the social order by 
the Liberal disruption. Before that event Scottish politics 
had three distinct orders—the aristocracy, the middle 
classes, and the working classes. Home Rule divided the 
political orders into two sections—the classes and the 
masses. Now it so happened that just at this period the 
Liberal party itself was undergoing a change of policy which 
tended to drive the working classes away from the old Libe- 
ral ideal in the direction of Socialism. In 1885 the party 
creed underwent achange under the guidance of Mr. Toseph 
Chamberlain, whose Radical programme led to the trans- 
formation of Liberalism into something like Socialism. Up 
till the publication of the “ Radical Programme ” the object 
of Liberalism was to secure for the people equality of op 
portunity by the abolition of unjust laws and class privileges. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s Liberalism aimed at conferring positive 
benefits on a section of the community at the expense of the 
rest: it was, in a word, the creation of a mass privilege. 
According to Mr. Chamberlain, the duty of the State was “ to 
protect the weak and provide for the poor, to redress the 
inequalities of our social condition, to alleviate the harsh 
condition of the struggle for existence, and to raise the aver- 
age enjoyment of the majority of the population.” = Mr. 
Chamberlain declared the goal of Liberalism to he the inter- 


vention of the State on behalf of the weak against the 
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strong, in the interests of labour against capital, of want and 
suffering against luxury and ease. Between the Liberalism 
of Mr. Gladstone and that of Mr. Chamberlain there was a 
great gulf fixed. While the old Liberals were jealous of 
State intervention and reduced it to a minimum, the new 
Liberals welcomed State intervention and applied it to every 
social problem of the least magnitude. The old Liberalism 
rested on a definite economic theory and a definite theory of 
human evolution. ‘To the two Mills and Ricardo we owe 
comprehensive attempts to apply the ideas of Adam Smith to 
the industrial conditions of the time, while later Cobden, 
from the legislative side, in the name of practical justice, 
made his celebrated attack upon the Corn laws. Jeremy 
Bentham did equally valuable service in another direction. 
Upon the chaotic absurdities of the legal system, which had 
its roots in decadent feudalism, Bentham turned the dry 
light of a powerful intellect. ‘To the feudal watchword of 
Divine Right he opposed the serviceable formula of the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number—a formula which 
under the name of Utilitarianism has done effective work in 
the region of practical politics, however defective it may be 
from the standpoint of the critical theorist. The work of 
those pioneers was taken up and carried forward by John 
Stuart Mill. His book on “ Liberty,” with its reduction of 
State interference to a minimum and its insistence upon free 
dom as the salt of civilisation, was the confession of faith of 
an energetic school of Liberals during the early part of the 
nineteenth century. ‘lhe work accomplished by progressive 
politicians was well expressed by Mr. Gladstone in his re- 
view article on “ Locksley Hall.” In the sphere of the State 
“the business of the last half century has been in the main a 
setting free the individual that he may work out his own avo- 
cation without hindrance.” 

See what happened. The higher middle classes had a 
double reason for breaking with their old leaders. ‘They 
detested Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy, and they dreaded Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Radical Programme. The one in their 
opinion spelt disintegration of the Empire, the other, though 
clothed in the guise of Collectivism, spelt Socialistic revolu- 
tion. Mr. Chamberlain seceded from the Liberal Party, but 
his semi-Socialistic programme remained. In order to res 
cue itself from utter collapse there was nothing for the 
wrecked Liberal Party to do but to pander to the working 
classes in the direction of Collectivism. Liberal candidates, 
deprived of middle-class support, were driven to abandon 
their old individual platform and to conciliate the Labour 
Party, whose creed is admittedly Socialistc. Specially true 
is this in the large industrial centres in the West of Scot- 
land, where Liberal Associations, in order to wrest seats from 
the Tories, are now compelled to do one of two things, 
either to subscribe to the Socialistic tenets of the Labour 
Party, or to support a Labour candidate. The latter course 
is the one likely to be followed in the near future. Con- 
scious of their growing strength, the Labour leaders now 
dominate the political situation im the large industrial centres 
of Scotland, ‘They now claim certain constituencies as their 
own. The Liberals are too weak to dispute the claim, and 
to my knowledge the intention of - Liberal Associa- 
tions in certain constituencies is to accept the Labour candi- 
date as the only means of defeating Toryism. Thus by stress 
of circumstances Scottish Liberalism, which used to pride 
itself on its sturdy individualism and its association with 
political economy, is now driven to form an alliance with a 
party which rests on an economic creed of the most dan- 
gerous and revolutionary type. The remedy for this state 
of affairs lies in the adoption of Mr. Morley’s advice, namely, 
to make it plain that an alliance is only possible on the 
basis of Liberal principle and traditions. 


OXFORD AND MODERN LANGUAGES. 


N Tuesday, May 12, as your readers will have learnt 
from the journals of the following day, Oxford took 

the first step toward the establishment of an Honour School 
of Modern Languages. The statute was introduced in an 
aY’e and temperate speech by the President of Magdalen, 


and after a brief discussion the preamble was passed by the 
substantial majority of 93 to 51. Certain amendments have 
been propozed, and the bill has two more stages to pass 
betore it is safe—namely, the voting on the statute as 
amended, and the final verdict of Convocation on the 
whole proposal. ‘The second stage was taken on May 26, 
when an amendment was carried requiring competent know- 
ledge of the language as spoken and written. It may there- 
fore be now convenient to those who are interested in the 
proposed change to give a brief account of the history, the 
provisions, and the prospects of the scheme, 

The first attempt to found an Honour School in 
Modern Languages was made nearly twenty years ago, when 
the statute, which included English among the languages, 
was thrown out in a full house by a majority of one. The 
rejection was due to a combination of fears: the fear of ex- 
pense, the fear that the scheme was too ambitious, and the 
fear that modern languages would not prove a suitable sub- 
ject for academic study. ‘The last objection contained two 
elements: the dislike of a“ soft option ” for a Degree course, 
and the fear lest the training might be found philological 
rather than literary. ‘The reformers were not discouraged. 
The agitation was continued for some years; and at last 
they decided to press for the establishment of an English 
school only, for which the case wag the strongest, and leave 
the foreign languages to follow later. The English school 
was instituted in 1894; and the ease with which it was car- 
ried was probably due to the judicious arrangement where- 
by a modicum both of philology and literature was pre- 
scribed for everybody, while candidates were allowed to 
specialise by taking am extra subject in either. 

To this statute the present proposal is the long-deferred 
sequel; and the Modern Language statute is closely 
modelled on the provisions of its English predecessor. ‘The 
languages are to be French, German, Italian, and Spanish ; 
and others can be added (if required) by the Board of 
Studies, with the consent of the Council, without the cum- 
brous process of amending the statute by legislation. Each 
candidate will offer one language only, but he can take 
another a year later at a second school. As in the English 
school, equal weight will be given in the ordinary papers to 
philology and literature; but the special subjects can be 
selected in either branch. The curriculum is a liberal one ; 
for it includes adequate knowledge of the periods of the 
language, its relation to cognates, the history of the litera- 
ture, and of the period covered, especially as_ illus- 
trated by social history. Further, the English statute 


has also suggested the clause which constitutes the 
board, whose duties will be to regulate the details 
of the study, to prescribe the set books, and to 


issue periodically the lists of optional special subjects. 
The board will consist of the professors of Greek, Latin, 
Anglo-Saxon, Celtic, Philology, and Modern History, with 
others whom Convocation may add by decree; and eight 
members to be elected, two by the Taylorian Curators 
and six by the teachers in Classics and Modern 


History. It will largely resemble the English board, 
and a majority of the members will be common 
to both. The ex-officio members are the natural 
representatives in Oxford of Language, Literature, 


History, and Modern Languages in particular ; and any gaps 
can be filled by election or decree. It is the more neces- 
sary to mention these details as a peculiarly ignorant and 
ill-judged attack was made on this clause in congregation by 
one of the speakers, who ought to have known better. 

As to the prospects of the statute, though prophecy 
is always precarious, the omens are certainly favourable. It 
is not often that a statute is finally rejected when the pre- 
amble has been_passed by a majority of nearly two to one. 
The opponents were not formidable; and the objections 
raised can hardly be described as “ instructive criticism.” 
The new school would be expensive; it was a “fancy 
school,” and not a good “ subject for examination”; few 
Oxford men would be competent to teach or examine inthe 
subject ; it would be difficult to fix a standard which would 
be stable—these are not the sort of objections which pro- 
mise success in the task of obstructing a reform. 
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One fact could not fail to strike the interested by- 
stander as somewhat remarkable: that every other English 
University has an honour examination in modern languages, 
and Cambridge in particular has had most instructive ex- 
perience in tne matter, having materially modified its course 
in deference to this experience ; that Oxford has for twenty- 
four years had a similar honour course for women in this 
subject, has established an adequate curriculum, and has 
also (as the result of experience) more than once made 
fundamental changes in the prescribed study and in the 
requirements of the examination; and yet that in the dis- 
cussion no single reference was made either by supporter or 
opponents to these most relevant and important considera- 
tions. Such reticence may have been policy; it may have 
been ignorance ; or it may have been merely tradition ; but, 
in any case, it is regrettable. If it can be said, as it can 
truly be said to-day, that in the girls’ hign schools there are, 
all over the country, teachers of modern languages trained 
on academic standards, while in the boys’ schools the 
masters in that subject can be so trained at Cambridge, at 
Victoria, or in Germany, but not in Oxford; it would seem 
io the ordinary man that there is an argument for the estab- 
lishment of a Modem Language Honour School in Oxford 
which could not be ignored, and which would be forced to 
the front of such a discussion. Some of the speakers must 
have been aware of these facts; but if any dignity was saved 
by forbearing to refer to them, it was a dignity not worth 
saving at the cost. 





THE THEATRE. 
ADO ABOUT NOTHING.” — * THE 
GORDIAN KNOT.’—* CASTE.” 

“HE revival of Aluch Ado About Nothing at the Im- 
‘| perial Theatre is indeed a triumph for Miss Ellen 
Her recent performance of 
Merry Wives of Windsor was to many 
people a revelation. After playing for several 
years characters which were scarcely worthy of her 
great powers, and which in any case were almost in- 
variably serious, she showed the general public, what, 
indeed, was scarcely news to anyone who had seen her 
outside the theatre, that she possesses now, as always, a 
wonderful fund of spontaneous and delightful gaiety, as well 
as her inimitable charm of personality. The revival of 
Much Ado About Nothing shows something more. It 


“ MUCH 


‘Lerry. Mistress 


in The 


Page 


is in a way a memory, and in a way, too, a triumphant con- ~ 


quest over time which makes the word memory entirely in- 
adequate to the sensation which her performance produces. 
The production at the Lyceum, when Sir Henry Irving gave 
his masterly impersonation of Benedick, presented in Miss 
Terry’s Beatrice perhaps the most joyous, the most womanly, 
the most whimsical, the most truly inspired by the spirit of 
poetic comedy of all her realisations of Shakespeare’s 
heroines, added to an incomparable physical charm of 
beauty and youth and movement. The present revival re- 
calls all the beauties of this production, while it shows, what 
is perhaps most remarkable of all, that Miss Terry, in the 
maturer graces of womanhood, retains a spiritual youth{ul- 
ness upon which time has had no effect whatever. As 
Mistress Page she expressed a mischievous and happy per- 
sonality through the character of a merry wife. As Bea- 
trice she shows such a personality, with the addition of the 
joyous spontaneity of youth. 

The acting of the revival, apart from Miss Terry’s per- 
formance, is in all cases sufficient, though in no instance 
remarkable, with, perhaps, the single exception of Mr. 
Hubert Carter’s Borachio, which, in the drunken scene es- 
pecially, was a representation conceived with such a sense 
of reality in character that it gave an almost dispropor- 
tionate importance to this quite secondary part. Mr. Oscar 
Asche’s Benedick was a little disappointing. Neither in 
physique, personality, nor manner does he suggest either 
quite the distinction or the finely-pointed comedy which the 
character requires. His often admirable art, admirable, too, 
in comedy especially, finds more sympathetic expression in 


rather rougher types. Those who know his skill and per- 
ception as an actor, however, will know, too, that it would 
be impossible for him to give a performance that was not 
interesting, and his experience and resource are of the 
greatest value to the whole effect. Mr. Conway Tearle was 
a rather over-emphatic Claudio, and Mr. Norman Forbes a 
not very convincingly obtuse Dogberry. 

The visual part of the production, which is once more 
the work of Mr. Gordon Craig, deserves very especial com 
mendation, notably in the first scene, representing the loggia 
of Leonato’s house, and most of all in the very beautiful 
church scene. The garden scene was less satisfactory. 
The cut yew hedge in the background with the open sky 
beyond was characteristically Italian and very effective, but 
the enormous trellis-work arrangement which boxed in the 
whole of the front of the stage was not convincing as a pos- 
sible erection for any possible garden—it was far too large 
to have ever existed actually as a garden ornament—and the 
cramped and confined effect which it gave to the whole 
scene entirely destroyed the open air sensation which a 
garden should suggest. ‘This arrangement of the scene, by 
which the pictorially interesting part of it is confined to 
the centre by building a sort of frame through which the 
background is seen, is evidently a favourite device of Mr. 
Craig’s, for he uses it in the first act as well. It has cer- 
tainly its merits, from the acting point of view, in the direc- 
tion of concentrating the interest. But it also results, 
scenically, in giving a narrowed effect to the picture. More- 
over, this garden scene, even admitting its plan of construc- 
tion, was quite insufficiently lighted, with the result that 
the effect was rather a room looking out through a window 
upon the sky than of a place in which the sky is around and 
above everything. 

The first act scene was very charming The golden 
pillars of the loggia, hung with quiet-coloured tapestries, 
the low balustrade at the back, with the open sky beyond, 
was a fine effect of colour, and the square form of the 
scene, narrow at the back and opening into the full width 
of the stage in front, which was scarcely happy in the 
garden, was peculiarly adapted to giving the effect of the 
loggia. The sky background, moreover, which enormously 
adils to the effect of the figures and the costumes, by this 
very fact greatly assists the dramatic action by fixing the 
attention on the persons of the play. This scene.also con- 
tained a charmingly stage-managed dance of maskers in 
silver robes, and carrying large wreaths, which gave just the 
right effect of impromptu festivity. 

But the most beautiful scene of all was certainly that 
of the church. ‘The illustration of such a scene is in itself 
peculiarly suited to Mr. Craig’s methods. In the first place 
his system of lighting, which largely consists of concentrated 
rays of limelights from above the proscenium—a system 
whose undeniable beautiful decorative effect severely 
strains reality in some settings—is peculiarly happy in sug- 
gesting the beams of sunlight coming through a stained- 
glass window. In the second place, his abolition of hang- 
ing “borders,” and the greatly increased effect of height 
which he thus obtains, is also peculiarly suitable to suggest 
the effect of Gothic columns rising to be lost in semi-dark- 
ness up above. These columns, and indeed almost the 
whole scene, are suggested entirely by means of hanging 
draperies, so painted in vertical rows of diagonal patterns as 
to suggest the clustered columns of a Gothic church. The 
open space in the background, representing the sky through 
a window, might have perhaps been even more effective if 
the sky had been seen through Gothic tracery. The broad, 
open space was a little destructive to the illusion of a 
church window. But the whole scene, with its jewelled 
altar, its mosaic chancel rail, its tall candles, its hanging 
lamps, and its large hanging cross was so entirely beautiful 
a total effect that one hesitates to suggest even a detailed 
criticism. The effect of height, which was created so ex- 
cellently by the scene itself and its lighting, was still fur- 
ther increased by these tall candles and lamps hanging 
from chains right down from the rcof. The large hanging 
cross, half illuminated, and half enveloped in the mysterious 
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darkness above, was in itself an inspiration of effect. Alto- 
gether the whole scene is a very remarkable stage illustra- 
tion of the spirit of Gothic. It is perhaps the finest and 
most imaginative thing that Mr. Craig has yet done. 

Of The Gordian Knot, produced at His Majesty's 
Theatre, which will be out of the bill by the time these 
lines appear in print, it is hardly necessary to say very 
much. It is by no means a good play, indeed it is a 
very bad play. But it contains work which gives some 
promise of future achievement, and it must be remembered 
that it is the first play of its author, and first plays so often 
err, as this does, on the side of extreme staginess and un- 
reality. The fact, however, that much of it is written with 
distinction, some of it with observation of character, and 
some of it also with wit, although it is by no means sufficient 
to atone for its very serious faults of melodramatic 
absurdity, may be enough to encourage Mr. Lowther to try 
again, when it is to be hoped he will have got over the dis- 
temper of extreme anxiety for theatrical effect at any cost, 
which is the bugbear of beginners in playwriting. The one 
merit of the performance is in the very clever character 
study of a half-mad cripple which is given by Mr. Beerbohm 
‘Tree, who shows once more in this part how essen- 
tially he is a character-actor, and how admirable a charac- 
ter-actor he can be. Mr. Gilbert Hare also plays the part of 
a young French dandy and man of the world with a great 
sense of style and precision of effect, and Mr. Cecil Rose 
is good in a minor character. Miss Nethersole, whose real 
power as an actress is shown in such a character as Sapho, 
where she has moments of the extreme abandonment of 
passion, has no such moments in this play, and her affecta- 
tions of a manner, always disturbing, become absolutely in- 
tolerable. 

Miss Marie Tempest revived Cas/e at the Criterion 
Theatre for the last week of her season. There is little 
that is new to be said of her performance of Polly Eccles, 
which remains as ingenious as ever, and as essentially un- 
suitable as ever to her peculiar style, which can best be 
described as “ chic ’’—the one thing that Polly Eccles was 
not. Miss Tempest, however, is sufficiently a clever and 
engaging comedian to make her interpretation very well 
worth seeing. ‘The other performances are not of much 
importance, except that it was interesting to see the part 
of Captain Hawtree, whose mannerisms are usually exag- 
gerated beyond all proportion, played by Mr. Dawson Mil- 
ward in a perfectly simple and straightforward manner. The 
part, as might be expected, gains enormously from the 
change. 

P. Cc 


PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MaAssINcHAM. 


Lonpon, Thursday. 

SAID something last week of the personal side of 

Lord Rosebery’s Burnley speech, with its implied 
declaration that Protection in the form of an Imperial 
Zollverein might be a possible subject of a Liberal 
parley with Mr. Chamberlain. Happily the Liberal 
Party, binding the ‘‘flyblown phylactery” of Free 
Trade more firmly round its brows, has de- 
clined to treat our commercial policy as an open 
question, and Lord Rosebery, finding 
indisposed to treat, follows it with cheerful alacrity 
into the field of battle. Friendly pressure is perhaps 
responsible for this change of front, but for the life of 
me I see no reason why Lord Rosebery’s adherents and 
admirers should be surprised at the dubious tone of 
the Burnley speech. Apart from Lord Rosebery’'s 
incurable habit of sensationalism, and his unsteady 
outlook on political problems, there is much in 
Mr. Chamberlain’s new policy which appeals to an 
Imperialist. What is the Zollverein but a phase of 


the army 


Lord Rosebery’s idea of Imperial Federation, the 
phase which appeals to the practical as against the 
sentimental side of Imperialism ? 
case. 


Or take a concrete 
Canada has involved herself in a tariff war with 
Germany, and nominally the war has arisen over her 
very delusive gift of a preference for our goods. Is 
not the Mother Country to rush to her aid, throwing, 
if necessary, her Free Trade policy into the scale 
against the hated Teuton ? 
* * * * * 

Beyond this, we have the real difficulties of the 
financial situation, whose roots lie in the war and the 
reckless course of expansion pursued during the last 
decade. John Bull has added to his business a huge 
area, most of it quite unprofitable tohim. He has set 
aside vast sums for ‘‘ development,” and he finds that 


he has outrun his capital. If there is to be no 


check on expenditure, if we are to accept the 
Ritchie Budget as normal, how can we content 
ourselves with the present basis of taxation ? 


And if we are to enlarge it, we come in the endtoa 
Protective tariff, for it is in the taxation of food and 
raw material that any large expansion of revenue must 
be sought. If Mr. Chamberlain, with his shallow 
economics and demagogic politics, can persuade the 
British workman and manufacturer that we can make 
the foreigner pay for armaments and old-age pen- 
sions while in the same stroke he advances inter- 


Imperial trade, he may avert the threatened ruin 
of his statecraft. Not a step in this mental 
process but involves confusion of thought and 


ignorance of the conditions of our industrial life. But 
the development is noi illogical. And unhappily it is 
the partial diversion of Liberal energies into the heresy 
of Imperialism which has made it possible. Without 
the war, and the Imperial ideas and adventures which 
heralded the war, we should not be in our present straits 
for revenue. But for the spirit of pride in possession 
that Imperialism, Liberal or Conservative, fosters, we 
should not be standing on the verge of a policy that, 
in some fateful hour, may call on us to decide between 
a European war and the loss ofa self-governing colony. 
It is a menacing situation, and though one rejoices to 
note the spirit with which the Liberal Party meets it, 
the escape will not be easy. Mr. Chamberlain will en- 
list powerful interests, here and in the colonies, in its 
support, and one does not like to build too confidently 
on the temper and economic knowledge of the younger 
generation of British workmen. 
* * * > * 

The chief difficulty in Mr. Chamberlain’s way is the 
political situation, which is a bad one for him and for 
his party. His proceedings are remarkable ; it is not 
too strong language to call them improper. It is a 
new experience in party politics, perhaps not so new in 
Mr. Chamberlain’s history, to employ a subordinate 
Minister to disclose Cabinet secrets. Mr. Bonar Law's 
statement that Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain pre- 
arranged their speeches is surely such a disclosure. 
But even that affirmation does not settle the matter. 
It is not enough to know that there was a Cabinet 
deliberation on the way in which the Prime Minister 
should announce the remission of the Corn Tax 
and on Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at Birmingham. 
The question is whether the agreement was kept, in 
spirit as well asin letter. If it was, it must have been 
a remarkable understanding, and the sooner we hear 
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Mr. Balfour’s full views on it the better. For I believe 
it to be certain that the Birmingham deliverance has 
deeply divided the Ministry, while Mr. Ritchie’s hostility 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s policy must be at least as deep 
as the divergence between Mr. Chamberlain and the 
Whig peers and party in the Cabinet of 1880 to 1885. 
Nearly every Minister of weight is assigned to one side 
or the other, that is to say to Free Trade or to Pro- 
tection. It would really seem as if this meant a dis- 
solution of the Government, the great Unionist peers 
being said to be quite staunch to Free Trade. But 
Mr. Balfour has carried want of principle to such lengths 
that one is never certain that the moral and intellectual 
difficulties that appeal to common folk have any exist- 
ence for him. The Premier may therefore postpone the 
issue which Mr. Chamberlain has forced to the front, 
thereby making our politics rather more insincere and 
unreal than they are to-day. 
* * * * 

In such a situation it seems clear that forcing tactics 
should be adopted, tactics such as Mr. Lloyd-George 
employed with brilliant effect at Mr. Chamberlain’s 
expense on Friday week. Such a Government ought 
not to be allowed to carry on without a great develop- 
ment of the hostile campaign. And the first need of 
the fighting party is to strengthen its general staff. 
There is, I think, a strong view among Liberals in the 
House that it would be wise to take Mr. George into the 
councils of the party. He has won his place by a display 
of Parliamentary gifts that happen to be exactly suited 
to the situation. He has a fresh, keen intellect, his 
Parliamentary judgment has proved to be extremely 
sound, and his contact with experience will do him 
good as well as the Parliamentary party. This is a 
much simpler step than girding at the Front Bench 
in the rather unfair way of the Jl estminster 
Gazette. The Gazette seems slightly to exaggerate (a 
surprising fault in so moderate and able a paper) the 
personal troubles among the leaders—troubles that are 
ceasing to have any serious existence. But a freshen- 
ing influence is needed, and this may well be secured 
by calling in Mr. George, and possibly one or two of 
the younger Moderates, such as Mr. McKenna, whose 
Parliamentary work is very constant and able. 

a * * * * 

I should be sorry to say that the restricted mem- 
bership of the new Royal Commission on Trade Union 
Law is in itself a bad thing. A small Commission may 
find a speedier path to certain definite suggestions 
than a large body of heterogeneous origin. Yet I am 
bound to say that the Government and its advisers 
have not quite attained the unity of design at which, 
no doubt, they aimed. Sir William Lewis, for example, 
is a very vehement and able enemy of trade unionism, 
but he is in no sense a legal expert. I shall be 
answered that his counterpart on the Trade Union side 
is Mr. Sidney Webb. Is that quite the case? For 
many reasons his appointment is to be welcomed, 
for Mr. Webb should certainly have a place on any 
Royal Commission dealing with trade union law and 
practice. But we must remember that Mr. Webb owes 
his place to his association with a kind of neo- 
Imperialism in politics, as well as to his great—and, 
indeed, unrivalled—knowledge of his subject. Now, 
he is in a position of large—I had almost said of sacred— 
responsibility. He is called on to defend certain historic 
but now menaced rights of fighting trade unionism. 


I hope—I am sure—he will do his best for it. But it is 
a fact that Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s later views on the 
trade union movement lead them to lay stress on pre- 
cise'y that aspect of the workmen’s movement which 
the recent decisions tend to efface. Therefore it is that 
one feels a little doubtful of the wisdom of leaving out 
a trade unionist leader. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
PARTIES IN THE FIELD. 
Zo the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—The perplexity of party is the heritage of every 
people. In every State there are but two great parties— 
one seeking the freedom of the many, the other the supre- 
macy of the few. As was to be expected, the diffusion of 
knowledge multiplied parties, and rendered them more 
diversified than formerly. 

When I first concerned myself with politics obstruc- 
tive parties were coy, and mostly worked under cover. Co- 
operators in 1840 would never own they were opposed to 
the repeal of the Corn Laws, or that they were against Free 
Trade. They based their hostility to these measures on the 
ground that the proposed repeal involved Free Trade, and 
the effect of Free Trade would be to increase competition, 
which they held to be disastrous to the interests of labour. 
The result was that they strengthened the Tory cause with- 
out professing to do so. So far as this class of persons was 
concerned, they were not a new party, but a feather in the 
wandering wing of the Tory Party. 

The Chartists at first were an entirely necessary and 
practical association. ‘The best of them were of the Place 
School. James Watson, Henry Hetherington, William 
Lovett, Richard Moore, and many others, the reader may 
remember, were real Liberals, who sought change by the 
legal arts of advocacy and persistency. After a time emis- 
saries of ‘Toryism appeared among them. Two who will be 
longest remembered for their poetic genius—Thomas 
Cooper and Emest Jones—were in receipt of Tory money, 
acted on this fiduciary inspiration, and denounced the Whigs 
—the only powerful friend who stood between the people 
and Tory rule. Then they denounced the middle class, 
upon which they must depend for support in any political 
legitimate advocacy. ‘Thus, they indirectly served tue 
Tories—their greatest enemies. Having alienated the 
middle class, they reduced themselves to dependence on 
the Tory purse. Two new terms then came into vogue, the 
“Moral Force Party” and the “ Physical Force Party.” 
There were not two parties. The “Moral Force” men 
were the sole Chartists, who stood for Liberal principle. 
The “ Physical Force” agitators were the Zouaves of Carl- 
ton House. Among these were honestly foolish men, who, 
taking their personal antagonism to be the same as public 
principle, thought there was no harm in accepting money 
to express their resentment. But those who supplied 


the funds knew to whom came the advantages of 
such use. ‘The majority of the Chartist party every- 
where had no knowledge and no idea that the 


fiery indignation of their leaders against the Whigs and 
middle class was ignited by pecuniary Lucifers. Knowingly 
and unknowingly they acted as a breakdown gang of the 
Conservative Party. Railway men bearing this name go out 
to mitigate a collision—a political breakdown gang goes out 
to make one. When an Anti-Corn Law or middle-class 
meeting had to be broken up, the breakdown gang of fervid 
“patriots” were always there at work. More than £100 
was supplied at one time to Leicester Chartists, in notes, 
gold, silver, and copper, to be distributed according to the 
rank of the operators. Cobden and Bright never mistook 
them for a “ party,” but recognised in them the skirmishers 
of the Conservative force. . 

In later years multiplication of parties is not so great 
as some think. Their origin may be different, but their 
policy of obstruction is the same. The greater activity of 
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intelligence causes independent views to be taken, and 
every group of persons having a distinctive idea proposes a 
new party to carry it out. Those who will act in concert 
with other parties having Liberal aims contribute to national 
unity. Unity with diversity is the great hope of the future. 
But those who have long been in the political forest are 
conscious of the rise of a class of Political Cuckoos, whose 
object is to have their ideas nurtured in the nests of others, 
not skilled in detecting identity under differences. The 
honest co-operative cause, having a purely social object, 
kept clear of political complicity. Professing that the 
Socialist’s programme was more co-operative than co-opera- 
tion, Socialists were allowed to overrun the platform, and, 
growing bolder, attempted to divert the Congress of the 
Union to the end of Socialistic propagandism. The 
Socialist Party proclaiming distrust of Liberals not of their 
way of thinking were—as Bismarck discerned in the days 
of Lassalle—useful allies of despotism, whether they meant 
it or not. ; 

As all parties of the people are composed of men of 
labour, a labour “ party” was contrived and called the 
“T.L.P.,” really meaning Independent of the Liberal Party, 
and it now openly proclaims its hostility to Liberalism, 
“Labour” being the cuckoo word, which has a charm in 
the ears of honest, industrial associations, having no sinister 
alliance in it. Thus the Socialistic Party and the Labour 
Party are not two parties, but variegated wings of the emis- 
sary vultures of reaction. There are some Independent asso- 
ciations other than those named, who are apt to be Unde- 
pendable in the hour of Liberal action. When every voter 
was under intimidation at the poll, the elector, who was 
neither to be bought nor frightened, was called “ inde- 
pendent.” Independence was then a term of honour. It 
has now come to mean a man independent of his promises, 
his profession, his principles, and his party. 

The one note which all these parties of adventure sing 
is that they go farther than those they seek to supersede ; 
and if they get credited they call it “ capturing ” that move- 
ment. The Unionists began by saying “they were more 
Liberal than the Liberals,” and to prove it they joined the 
Tories. 

When Lord Goschen declined to vote with the Govern- 
ment on the extension of the suffrage he honourably re- 
fused to join their enemies in defeating it. When the 
Unionists professed the same honest reservation with regard 
to Home Rule, we all thought a high example of political 
self-respect was about to be set to Europe. But they con- 
genially jumped into the Tory maelstrom, to be seen no 
more as friends of the people. When gentlemen act so, no 
wonder some workmen do likewise. 

The test of a party, having the interests of the State 
in its heart, is its willingness to aid any other party, going 
in the same direction. The excellent little charter of the 
National Democratic League is entirely Liberal, and assur- 
ances were given on its formation that, while it would act 
independently, it would help and not oppose, or hamper, any 
movement going in the same direction. Its members, who 
are of many persuasions, are understood to give their word 
of honour that, so long as they remain members, they will 
seek neither to disparage nor destroy the League. Without 
this understanding there could be no confidence, no unity, 
no trust, no force, no influence. This sense of lovalty—not 
te persons, but to the association—is the indispensable 
element of an invincible League, capable of depending upon 
itself. The League stands alone, but not aloof. Political 
societies, without the sentiment of fraternal action, with 
all compeers marching on the same road, are as though 
they were not, as far as Liberalism is concerned. Even 
neutrality is hostility in the day of action. The Conserva- 
tive is friendly to Socialism, since it seeks to convert the 
State into a joint monopoly, which the wealthy are sure of 
controlling. Conservative sympathy with Socialism is often 
disguised by denunciation, but directed more against per- 
sons than their principle. The “ Labour Party,” so far as 
active leaders are concerned, is no longer to be counted on 
in Liberal warfare. All who decline to vote at all, volun- 
tarily stand aside in the interest of Conservatism. In 


politics it is digressive to recognise 
and acts are alone to be estimated. It is not necessary to 
denounce other people’s convictions. To plead with them 
is apt to give the impression that you cannot depend upon 
the resource of you own cause. The only thing to do is 
to stand by your own principles, and be under no illusions 
that persons will support them who do not accept them. 
Adherents without convictions are merely shadows without 
substance, painted ships upon a painted ocean. Those 
who mean what they profess seek the adhesion of so many 
as are of the same way of thinking. 
enthusiasm will do the rest. 


motives. Tendencies 


Self-dependence and 


Everybody knows the place where “ Hot and cold and 
moist and dry Together strove for mastery.” The “hot” 


are welcome in the Arctic zones of politics. The “cold ™ 
are refreshing in fiery regions. The “moist” are wanted 
in parched districts of agitation. Even the “dry” are a 
source of strength in the tearful season of depression. Each 


is good in its place, as English monarchy and South African 
Republics were. It is the strife for paramountcy which 
arrests progress. There is all the difference in the 
world between helping the public good and _help- 
ing only yourself. The battle of freedom and pro- 
gress has to be fought over again in England, 
and all lesser issues are secondary. None are asked 
t>» “bury their differences,” for differences are convic- 
tions, and when they are buried the man is dead. Maintain 
all ideas of right, but give the first place to the Liberal 
interest of the State—the sole security of progress. 


Nothing said here is meant to imply that the Liberal 
chariot may be counted upon to move on its own wheels, of 
its own accord, and can be depended upon to advance. 
It needs that Liberals keep it in the right track, and now 
and then push behind. Nor are parties usually counted re- 
actionary always logical. None are so consistent in obstruc 
tiveness as to justify despair. Even error has its lucid inter- 
vals, and takes sides with the right when least expected. 
The world has not ceased to move. Evolution is not sus- 
pended. The trend of affairs is still mainly onward. Wool- 
wich has taught the people that Labour and Unity can 
make itself a power in politics.—Yours, &c., 


G. J. Hotvoake. 


MR. CARNEGIE ON CO-PARTNERSHIP. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,---Mr. Carnegie. in his recent address on the pro- 
blems of industry, offers labour co-partnership as a solu- 
tion. It may interest your readers to know that this as 
sociation, which includes among its members some im- 
portant employers and many leading trade unionists, has 
for some years been seeking to bring those responsible for 
the industrial life of the country to this view. The object 
of the association is: 

“ To bring about an organisation of industry based on the 
principle of labour co-partnership, that is to say, a system in 
which all those engaged shall share in the profits, capital, 
control, and responsibility. With this view it seeks 

(1) In the co-operative movement to aid by its propa- 
ganda and advice all forms of production based on the 
above principle. 

(2) In other businesses to induce the employers and em- 
ployed to adopt schemes of profit-sharing and investment 
tending in the same direction.” 


With a view to meeting the varied circumstances of indus- 
trial life, and the difficulties in the way of applying the 
principle pointed out by employers and workmen, the as- 
sociation has given some attention to the drafting of dif- 
ferent co-partnership schemes. It will gladly forward to 
any of your readers papers on the subject, and give advice 
to those wishing to apply the principle.-—Yours, &c., 


Henry VIVIAN, Secretary. 


Labour Co-partnership Association, 
15, Southampton Row, London, W.C., 
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EDWARD BOWEN. 


EDWARD Bowen. By Rev. the Hon. W. E. Bowen. London: 
Longmans, Green. 12s. 6d. 

BroGrapuies of schoolmasters are proverbially dull, espe- 
cially of schoolmasters who are carrying out the ordinary 
routine system of the English public school. ‘Two excep- 
tions, certainly, are noticeable ; but in the one case, that of 
Arnold, the record was as much of a new reformation as of 
an inaividual ; in the other, that of Thring, it was necessary 
to »nvest the whole subject with the atmosphere of a crusade, 
so that even his carving of the beef for dinner became a 
kind cf symbol of work in a great cause. But in the case 
of the innumerable three-volumed records of those blame- 
less head masters who have passed to ecclesiastical honour 
by the ladder of the school, that particular period of their 
lives is almost invariably a waste desert. Edward Bowen 
was a man of singular talents, in many respects altogether 
incongruous to the spirit typical of the English public school 
system. His biographer has overloaded this memoir with 
various youthful contributions of ephemeral value, and has 
failed in giving any very clear and definite picture of the 
man for those not personally acquainted with him. But 
he has been unable to take away the real interest which be- 
longs to a life full of personal charm, charged with a spirit 
of romance and poetry, and devoted in  whole-hearted 
manner to one single end. 

Bowen at Harrow is in many respects a strange figure. 
He is a Liberal, even an advanced Radical, in a home of re- 
spectable Toryism. He stands for Parliament against Mr. 
Arthur Balfour, and in his speeches denounces that particu- 
lar policy which won the approval of practically all the class 
that Harrow represents. “I am,” he said in 1880, “an 
opponent of the policy which has involved this country in 
embarrassing foreign relations, in two unjust wars, and in 
eight millions of debt.” Twenty years afterwards the last 
days of his life were clouded by his hatred of another unjust 
war, in which numbers of his old pupils were engaged, and 
many lost their lives. All the pathos of regret over lives 
lost in a wrong cause is written in the record of the news 
of the death of those whom he loved so well. 


‘The same night that the news came he went his rounds 
as usual, some time after lights were out, and was seen by 
a wakeful boy whose door was open to stop by the panel on 
which the name of the officer had been carved when a mem- 
ber of the house, and by the glimmer of the flickering 
candle in his hand slowly he traced over with his finger 
the letters in the wood. Edward Bowen spoke of him a 
little while afterwards to a lady, who, in response, said some- 
thing of her hope that good might come out of the war. 
‘ Ah,’ was the sad reply, ‘ but I want my boy.’” 


And in other respects Bowen was very different from 
the kind of typical master who is the product of the English 
school system. His methods of teaching were all his own, 
and his class, as described by one of his old pupils, was 
indeed a remarkable phenomenon for a public school. He 
protested always, with humour and with eloquence, against 
the particular public school ideal which the influence of 
Arnold has stamped deep upon these institutions. Every- 
thing represented by the novels of a contemporary Harrow 
master, the late Dean of Canterbury, was altogether repug- 
nant to him. He endeavoured to encourage individuality, 
and always to regard the minds of his pupils as something 
sacred. Always, also, he protested against the idea that a 
master should stamp his personality upon his pupils. “ In 
the effort to control the spirit of a pupil, to make one’s own 
approval his test, and mould him by the stress of our own 
pressure ; in the ambition to do this, the craving for moral 
power and visible guidance, the subtle pride of effective 
agency, lie some of the chief temptations of a schoolmaster’s 
life.” The essay from which this is taken, that of “ Arnol- 
dides Chiffers,” for suggestiveness and humour is quite the 
best thing in the book. One would like to see its reading 


made compulsory in that system of training of teachers 
against which its author, in this and all his writings, 
vigorously protested. Much of the “Chifferesque” 
tradition inherited from Arnold is assailed. The 
accepted conventions, as announced from a_ thousand 
school pulpits Sunday after Sunday, are here dispelled ; 
and a vigorous protest is made against “ false phantoms of 
schoolboy honour,” “the exhortation to think much of past 
sins,” and “the invitation to think every hour of the day 
about influencing the others towards virtue.” 


‘“The building grows, like the temple of old, without 
sound of mallet and trowel. What we can do is to arrange 
matters so as to give virtue her best chance. We can mah? 
the right choice sometimes a little easier, we can prevent 
tendencies from blossoming into acts, and render pitfalls 
visible.” 


Here is Mr. Bowen’s fundamental Liberalism, his plea 
for liberty for the development of the individual soul inter- 
preted in the midst of the most insistent tradition and 
domination of a corporate ideal in the modern civilised 
world. 

Yet, if Bowen from one side stood for a revolt against 
the orthodox view, on the other, more than any man of 
his time, he is responsible for the modern public school 
idea. He stood for athletics and the development of the 
body, frankly elevating the lessons learnt in the playing 
fields above the lessons learnt in the schoolroom. “ The 
common English school games,” he says, “are of inde- 
scribable value. I merely mention that the battle of 
Waterloo was won in the playing fields of Eton, but the 
existence of the playing fields at Eton has been much more 
to the advantage of the world than the winning of the 
battle of Waterloo.” ‘Till the end of his life he would 
play himself vigorously. He lived to see the monster 
developing uncontrollable proportions and the healthy 
enthusiasm for sport become the worship of the image of a 
material god. Commenced as lessons of self-control and 
with an ascetic simplicity athletics have grown to be the 
easy path to self-indulgence, along which, encouraged 
alike by master and parent, the healthy English schoolboy 
gaily marches to futility. If Waterloo was won on the 
playing fields of Eton, undoubtedly on these same playing 
fields South Africa was nearly lost. 

He openly mocked at the idea of training of school- 
masters with that particular argument which is unanswer- 
able when applied by a man of genius like himself, but 
which, repeated by a thousand who are not geniuses, has 
been responsible for so much opposition to progress. He 
stood also for a certain austerity honourably characteristic 
of the English public school system, an indifference to 
material luxury, a cultivation ot hardness and discipline 
which was a living protest against the riotous materialism 
of the age. But, above all, he will be remembered for 
having made articulate through his songs the particular 
vein of sentiment and loyalty which is the finest inheritance 
of the English public school. His verse gathers up pro- 
bably all the poetry that can be attained by the average 
Englishman of the upper classes. Loyalty to an institu- 
tion and all the memories of boyhood and scattered friends 
is in it; something of the sense of the open air; and that 
particular thrill of physical delight in youth associated 
with the playing fields in autumn or the effort of some hard- 
fought contest. Above all, in a delicate vein of sentiment 
which avoids sentimentality, the particular pathetic sense 
of a vanished past and “ the days that are no more.” runs 
through all his greatest songs: “Forty years on” and 
“Good night” and “ Many years ago.” By these songs, 
some of them surely destined to a more than transitory 
fame, Edward Bowen will be remembered in the future. 
Long after any tangible record of the present public school 
system has ceased even to be a memory, men will find in 
this little volume of verse the finest flower of a spirit which, 
with all its grave deficiencies, represented something 
courageous, unique, and honourable. 

Edward Bowen’s outward life is soon told. He 
passed from high distinction at Trinity to Harrow, and 
gave the rest of his life in service to the school which he 
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loved more than life itself. He was head of a small 
house and head of a larger house. He was the creator of 
the modern side, and for many years fought for its re- 
cognition on equal footing with the old classical curriculum. 
His own life was neither soft nor luxurious. “ His bed- 
room was roughly furnished ; his drawing-room was about 
on a level---both as to artistic development and _ other- 
wise----with that of the ordinary lodging house.” His in- 
fluence was against luxuries always. Mr. G. M. Trevelyan, 
in one of the most interesting chapters of the book, has 
given a very illuminating account of life under this system. 
“ Finding that I was in the habit of taking two hot baths 
a week, he remarked with pathetic displeasure, ‘Oh, boy, 
that’s like the later Romans, boy’” ; and it was as tending 
to “later Romanism” that he discountenanced armchairs, 
early fires, warm baths, and daintily-furnished rooms. 
Despite some wilfulness and a little that seemed fantastic, 
he stood for all that was best in the English public school 
tradition—opposition to luxury, to cant, to indulgence, 
devotion to the school, loyalty, comradeship, un- 
willingness to indulge in spiritual deception, and a certain 
substitution of an outward morality for an inward religion, 
which is characteristically English. ‘To these qualities 
also he brought elements entirely his own: the eyes of a 
poet with the power of investing the athletic struggles and 
the strange, unreal world of boyhood with mystery and 
charm ; a firm faith in the sacredness of the individual life 
and the development of each single individual soul; and 
a vision of the world and the men and women in it beyond 
the horizon of the leisured and wealthier classes, larger 
than is characteristic of the proud and limited outlook of 
the English public school. 





THE HIDDEN BEAUTY. 
Ipeas OF Goop AND Evit. By W. B. Yeats. 
Bullen. 6s. 


London: A. H. 


Beauty dwells in the gentle unfolding of a phrase as well 
as in the sweet singing of a lyric, and the genius of Mr. 
Yeats can show us her shining haunt through the clear 
window of his prose as well as through the glowing portal 
of his verse. He alone of our finer poets has the rare 
faculty of prose—of prose, that is, which never sinks into 
those dogging pitfalls of baldness or sing-song. His prose 
has a delicate rhythm running through it, but is never 
marred with that quality of singing so common in a poet’s 
prose. As literature it is as precise and distinctive as the 
prose of Pater, but, though cultured and scholarly, it never 
suffers from those Patristic feelings of remoteness and 
aloofness. It is more closely akin to the prose of beautiful 
conversation, and obtains lovely effect by the mere sim- 
plicity of its assertion rather than by any strenuousness of 
its rhetoric. Like a perfect craftsman in stone, Mr. Yeats 
wins his point and creates, or makes visible, his beauty, by 
a subtle skill in the removal of the non-essential. Like 
the wise poet he has so lovingly expounded, he seeks for 
the firm, wiry, and bounding outline, a decisive and clean 
technique, which shall rigidly exclude all faults of burden 
or over-emphasis. 

His book is a collection of essays and studies that have 
been scattered through the reviews and literary periodicals 
of the last few years. Some are personal, some are critical, 
and others, perhaps the most moving, are mystical, like the 
more intense of the poems of “ The Wind among the Reeds.” 
All of them, or very nearly all of them, are, as it were, 
collects from the holy writ of beauty, and preach that re- 
ligion of the arts, that increasing communion between the 
soul of the artist and the Divine Spirit, which William 
Blake preached in a world more adust, but less hopeless, 
than our own. He tells of the shining world which lies 
about us day and night; a world which is ever trembling 
with the immortal beauty, but which “ mortal eyes may not 
behold,” save in the white moments of the artist’s ecstasy. 
A golden period of art is, he thinks, but the falling to 


earth of a coloured feather from a radiant and immortal 
wing. And where men’s souls have grown grimy at the 
muck-rake, and the fine strings of the heart have ceased to 
shake into music when an immortal has passed by with a 
sweep of robes, we have had periods of Philistine triumph, 
of vulgarity, of bad taste, and a worshipping of clay gods. 

The telling of this world of the Divine Spirit, and of 

its prophet, William Blake, occupies some fifty pages of the 
book, and the essays on “ William Blake and the Imagina- 
tion,” and on “ William Blake and his Illustrations,” are the 
most profound and the most beautiful expositions of a great 
intellect that a critical mind could well desire. We like 
especially his careful tracing of Blake’s spiritual develop- 
ment, and his statement of Blake’s attitude with regard to 
the Divine world or the kingdom of the imagination. 

“He had learned from Jacob Boehme and from old alche- 
mist writers that imagination was the first emanation of 
divinity, ‘the body of God,’ ‘the Divine members,’ and he 
drew the deduction, which they did not draw, that the 
imaginative arts were therefore the greatest of Divine revela- 
tions, and that the sympathy with all living things, sinful 
and righteous alike, which the imaginative arts awaken is 
that forgiveness of sins commanded by Christ.” 


Of the critical essays in this volume we think that upon 
ic “ Philosophy of Shelley’s Poetry” the most interesting, 
a3 it is the most unexpected. It gives to the apparently 
fantastic and wavering imagery of Shelley’s longer poems 
a precision and a fixity of symbolic meaning that other 
critics have failed to attach thereto. It shows in very deli- 
cate and subtle English how Shelley’s prevailing symbols-— 
the symbols of the tower, and of the cave, and of the river, 
and of the Morning Star—were used by him with some- 
thing of a deliberately symbolic purpose, and Mr. Yeats’s 
explanations of this symbolic purpose are valuable additions 
to Shelleyan criticism. It is in this guise of elucidator and 
resolver of knotty doubts that Mr. Yeats is so helpful and 
so searching a critic. His conception of the critic’s task is 
an uncommon one. He views the work of art rather from 
the artist’s point of view, thinking it more perfect to know 
what the great spirit meant than to know what the little 
man with the pen thought of the great spirit. By these 
means he discovers much that is new in the maligned cha- 
racter of Shakespeare’s Richard II. And in his remarks 
upon this character (and upon that vulgar worship of success 
which passes for Shakespearean criticism) he is enlighten- 
ing and passing wise. We wish that we could quote in its 
entirety the fourth section of the essay called “ At Strat- 
ford-on-Avon,” which gives a more plausible valuation of 
Shakespeare’s “intentions” than has ever reached, or is 
lixely to reach, us from the complacent and imperial pane- 
gyrists whose books fat the museum bookworms. 

** Shakespeare,” he says, “ has no nice sense of utilities, 
no ready balance to measure deeds, like that fine instrumeni, 
with all the latest improvements, Gervinus and Professor 
Dowden handle so skilfully. He meditated as Solomon, not 
as Bentham meditated, upon blind ambitions, untoward 
accidents. and capricious passions, and the world was 
almost as empty in his eyes as it must be in the eyes of 
God. ” 

But it is when he is whispering of the immortal things 
that this writer comes most nearly home to us. His words 
and phrases have in them the subtleties and potencies of 
magical spells. Certain arrangements, certain beautiful 
modulations and weavings of words, become with him some- 
thing more, something of the nature of the wizard’s mirror, 
where the spell casts the picture against a glimmering as of 
unearthly flame. With no other author does the image, 
when outlined in its minutely appropriate words, glow like 
the carven jewel, or like a white rose that has been nodding 
(though on a hidden spray) over the path of life from the 
green hedges of eternity. There is a glamour upon these 
pages and in these words. They are a drawing of the 
fieshly curtain, and a showing up, under a glow of light, 
those hidden things of the spirit, and that covered beauty, 
which need 

“But a little waving of the hands, a little murmuring of 
the lips,” 

to become apparent to mankind. 
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A PREMIER ECONOMIST. 


PrincipLes oF Economics. By Dr. N. G. Pierson. Translated 
from the Dutch by A. A. Wotzel. Vol. I, London: Mac- 
millan and Co. 1902. 10s. 

“ Tat combination of the man of affairs and the profes- 
sional economist, which has become uncommon in Eng- 
land, is to be found in the Prime Minister of Holland.” 
In this sentence our own distinguished economist, Professor 
Edgeworth, reviewing the original (Dutch) work, pointed 
to the natural advantages which have made Dr. Pierson 
not only a Premier of Holland but the premier of modern 
political economy. We know of no work by any living 
writer which reminds us so strongly of Adam Smith’s 
masterpiece. Instead of a collection of inconclusive re- 
finements we have a broad, firm, and masterly treatment 
of all the great economic issues which are at stake in the 
practical world. To Dr. Pierson, as to Adam Smith, the 
science of political economy is the science of free trade, 
and he does not waste the resources of a subtle and in- 
genious, but also a strong and constructive, mind in long 
chapters upon conceivable but non-existent cases in which 
a Government might possibly score a point by some pro- 
tective dodge or monopolistic maneuvre. Dr. Pierson is 
a close observer and accomplished statistician, but he 
trusts mainly to reason and scientific imagination ; for “in 
the domain of economics reasoning alone [only reasoning] 
can procure conviction.” The inductive or empirical 
method demands the exercise of special precautions which 
are impossible amid the multiplicity of forces and the in- 
tricacy of conditions with which the economist has to deal. 
Dr. Pierson, though he has all the material of the empirical 
school at his command, is also a psychologist. His dis- 
cernment as a philosopher of human motives may be illus- 
trated from two passages which struck us in reading the 
book. In the first he shows how the economic motive 
may unexpectedly fail, or act in a quite perverse and sur- 
prising manner : 

1. “ All the conditions needed in order to promote or 
safeguard an interest may be fulfilled, and yet the impulse 
to profit by the occasion may be wanting.” ‘This appears 
from the tale told by an American author, Newcombe, of 
certain merchants in South America who thought to induce 
the natives to supply them more abundantly with a certain 
article by offering double the usual price. “The result, 
however, was that the supply was reduced by one-half. 
Here an interest was created, but it led to the very reverse 
of what had been expected” (p. 24). Possibly the Rand 
magnates had something of this sort in their minds when 
they reduced the wages of natives by one-half after the 
war. But the Kaffirs were too civilised to respond to this 
stimulus ! 

2. What is the origin of exchange? “Adam Smith has 
endeavoured to account for exchange by ascribing it to an 
innate tendency in man to barter. Experience, however, 
shows that this tendency never manifests itself under cir- 
cumstances in which it would be disadvantageous to barter, 
: Nobody barters a thing away unless he attaches a 
higher value to the thing which he receives for it.” A man 
in a desert will give gold for water, or refuse to exchange 
water for the most costly jewel. ‘The desire for barter is 
not felt unless there is an expectation of gain. Whether 
this quite disposes of Adam Smith we are not quite sure. 
Adam Smith might have said there is a tendency to barter, 
a love of change, which makes men expect to gain by 
barter. They know that it would be foolish to barter 
unless they got an advantage, but their tendency to barter 
is so strong that it leads them to expect advantage unreason- 
ably. 

Another important section in this volume, in which 
our author grapples with the tremendous problem of hous- 
ing, will be found to illustrate in a remarkable way Dr. 
Pierson’s belief in character and in the power of environ- 
ment and education to improye character. The business 
of the State, he says, is to raise the standard of living, and 


all that it can really do, apart from education, to improve 
housing is by destroying insanitary dwellings and enforcing 
sanitary regulations. If every housing reformer would 
master these chapters he, or she, would frequently be a 
wiser and more useful member of the community. 

In order to illustrate the mode in which the mind of 
our economist works, the courageous freedom of his 
thought and the lucidity of his exposition, we will repro- 
duce as briefly as possible what he has to tell us upon a 
subject which is now playing a very great part in political 
discussion—the taxation of land. Dr. Pierson begins by 
asking, “ Does the taxation of land exercise any influence 
upon the rent of land ?” A discussion upon this point 
occurred in the Dutch Lower House in 1879, and conflict- 
ing opinions were expressed, some holding that any revalua- 
tion of agricultural land would necessarily alter rents. In 
1862 Lassalle, the German Social Democrat, denounced 
the land tax as part of an intolerable system which had 
been developed by the middle classes in order that the 
burdens entailed by the cost of Government might be 
borne by the workers. “ Though paid by the landowners,” 
wrote Lassalle in his Arbeiter-programm, “ it has the effect 
of raising corn prices, and therefore the tax is ultimately 
borne by the consumers of corn.” Upon such sand has 
the fabric of modern Socialism been built up! 

Bismarck accepted and adapted Lassalle’s poisonous 
error with extraordinary cunning. He wanted to raise 
revenue, and at the same time to increase the wealth of 
the landowners. He therefore held (February 4, 1881) 
that a duty on foreign corn should be imposed “ equal to 
that imposed upon home-grown corn through the medium 
of the land tax.” Dr Pierson proceeds as follows : 

“This much is certain; if it be not true that the taxation 


of land affects rents, then neither is it true that it affects 


the price of corn. Lassalle and Bismarck must have rea- 
soned thus: 


“1. The burden of the land tax is shifted by the land- 
owner on to the tenant farmer. 


“2. It is shifted by the tenant farmer upon the consumer. 

“ If the first proposition 1s not true neither is the second. 
If the tenant farmer has no burden shifted upon him, then 
he has none to shift upon another.” 

lor the purpose of the argument Dr. Pierson assumes 
(a) that the land tax is paid by the landowners, and (b) 
that it is proportioned to the rent. “The question is 
whether such a land tax affects the rent of land. It may 
confidently be asserted that it does not.” 

To see this we are asked to imagine three pieces of 
land, as yet untaxed, of equal area but unequal fertility. 
The harvest of the first (A) yields £400, of the second (B) 
£250, of the third £100. Assume next that the annual 
profit and all expenses of the tenant farmer in each case 
amount to £100. The full competitive rent is then ob- 
tained by deducting this £100 in each case from the value 
of the harvest, the result being that A is rented at / 300, 
Bat £150, and C at mil. 

“ A land tax amounting to 10 per cent. of the rent is 
now introduced, so that land A has to pay £30, and land 
B £15.” The landowners then try to shift the new burden 
on to the tenants by raising the rent of A to £330, and 
of B to £165. But will the tenants accede ? If they 
do the tenant of A will only get £70 out of the land, while 
the tenant of B gets £85, and the tenant of C continues to 
draw his £100. “In other words, the tenant farmers 
would be paying the landowners more than the use of the 
land was worth, they would be conferring advantages which 
they were not enjoying themselves, and they would be doing 
this in unequal degrees: the labour expended on the best 
land yielding the worst returns! This is inconceivable.” 
It would be difficult to find in Euclid a more convincing 
or conclusive solution, and those who desire to go further 
will find that this great Dutchman displays the same uner- 
ring sagacity and resource in stating the limitations and 
qualifications with which his main doctrine must be ap- 
plied to different conditions, as well as in criticising the 
theories of his predecessors. No student of agricultural 


rents and of the housing question can afford to neglect the 
seventy pages which deal with these burning topics. It 
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should be added that Mr. Wotzel is a very capable trans- 
lator, and that the translation has the supreme advantage of 
revision by the author, who is himself a thorough English 
scholar. We shall anxiously expect the appearance of 
Volume II, 





THE DEVOUT LYRIST. 

Tue Temr_e. By Geo. Herbert. Edited by J. H. Shorthouse. 

London: Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d. 
Tue TemrLe. By Geo. Herbert. Edited by A. R. Waller. 

London: J. M. Dent. as. 6d. 
WHEN the turbulent spirits of the time of the Dissolution 
had passed into the quiet, and calmer modes of thought 
became prevalent and a peaceful life had become possible, 
a little school of devotional poets arose, whose appeal can 
never be very general, but whose work will always have a 
rare charm for those who like their poetry to smack ripely 
with the flavour of old wine. Among the singers of this 
little band George Herbert is the most prominent, perhaps, 
and the most holy, though his poetry is always more the 
expression of an attitude of mind than of a fine personality. 
He had not that lively sympathy with events which cha- 
racterised his splendid brother, and in a way his life ran 
counter to the more vital tendencies of the life of his time. 
He was born into a time of bustle and stir, when men’s 
passions ran high and men’s intellects were eager. Some- 
thing like an Easter of the spirit was in the world, together 
with something which we can only liken to a Pentecost of 
the body. Books of that time reveal very curiously the 
strange conflict of elements then filling the world. The 
hot uncertainties of forty years before had ceased to 
trouble, but the path of man’s contentment was not yet 
clear to the pilgrim. The Renaissance had come to Eng- 
land somewhat late in the day, and upon its lovely blossom 
was something of the taint of death, something of the dew 
of the churchyard, which forbad its giving to men that rare 
joy and abundant hope it had given to Italy, and to France, 
in its progress across Europe. In England it tended to 
make men thoughtful, introspective, solemn. ‘Ihe beauty 
the Renaissance brought to us was the beauty of the dusk, 
or of Autumn, not the beauty of Spring or of the dawn. 

George Herbert was one to whom life was a sacrament 
or Church service; and his attitude towards the external 
world is always that of a man consecrated, sealed, chosen, 
and not as other men. Throughout his life we find him a 
holy man, with a gentle refinement and delicacy, a studious 
and instinctive piety, but aloof ever, and removed from his 
fellows, by some shyness of soul peculiar to him. His 
days were passed quietly as a country. parson in Bemerton, 
not without spiritual afflictions, and not without triumphs 
of the more precious kind. His poems were published 
posthumously, at a request made on his death-bed, and 
passed through many editions during the next century. 
The last hundred years have rather dimmed his lustre, for 
the religious of these days turn rather to Keble, and to the 
mild muse of Miss Procter, than to a poet whose quaintness 
and peculiar attitude must keep him from those not steeped 
in our older literature. 

We do not think him so fine a poet as Vaughan, nor so 
exquisite.a singer as Crashaw or the newly-discovered 
Traherne, and yet the perfect consecration of his life and 
his life’s work renders him in a measure sacred to us. He 
is the complete Christian, though his Christianity tends 
rather towards a sectarianism of a narrow kind. One 
notices that though his delight in our country flowers is very 
genuine and sweet, he looks upon them as accessories to a 
ritual, and not, as Wordsworth and nature poets of to-day 
have reckoned them, as almost a ritual in themselves. Like 
all the gentry of his time, he took a delight in the stately 
music then moving the world, but only, we feel, in its re- 
lationship to the offices of the Church. 

Like Vaughan, he has no power of keeping a sustained 
flight. He can utter rare poetry and say fine things, but 
too often his brightness becomes dimmed by that which 
follows close at its heels. Dr. Grosart has said that his 
finer things come almost by chance, and a perusal of his 
poems confirms this dictum. 


He can begin finely, in a noble, Elizabethan manner, 
as in the poem “ Man”: 

“The starres have us to bed; 

Night draws the curtain, which the sunne withdraws; 
Musick and light attend our head,” 
and vith all this solemn music of preparation he does but 
usher in a metaphysical quibble, depending for its point 
upon the shifting values of two words. In his poem 
“ Miserie” he begins with a stanza which is excellent of its 
kind : 
“Lord, let the Angels praise they name, 
Man is a foolish thing, a foolish thing, 
Folly and Sinne play all his game; 
His house still burns, and yet he still doth sing, 
Man is but grasse, 
He knows it, fill the glasse,” 
and yet in the same poem he will say things so “ 
as to be bald. 
beautiful, as in: 
‘** The wanton lover in a curious strain 
Can praise his fairest fair ; 
And with quaint metaphors her curled hair 
Curl o’er again. 
Thou art my lovelinesse, my life, my light, 
Beautie alone to me: 
Thy bloudy death and undeserv'd, makes thee 
Pure red and white.” 

Both of the volumes before us are pretty samples of 
dainty book-making. The edition of Mr. Waller is graced 
with a portrait. ‘That of Mr. Shorthouse has the charm of 
being an exact facsimile of the edition of 1633. 


obvious ” 
Yet in a strain of quaintness he can be 





THE RELIGIOUS LIFE OF LONDON. 
Lire AND LABourR OF THE PEOPLE IN Lonpon. By Charles 
Booth. Third Series: Religious Influences. Seven vols. 


London: Macmillan. 30s. net. 


(SECOND NOTICE.) 

In his seventh and concluding volume Mr. Booth sums up 
his results. ‘The summary extends over a volume, and is 
much too cautious and balanced to make it easy to give the 
effect of it in a few sentences. The work of each Church is 
characterised, and an estimate is attempted of the position 
held by Christianity as a whole in the life of the people. 
To frame such an estimate is easy only for one who ap- 
proaches the task completely unencumbered by a 
knowledge of the facts. To Mr. Booth, after 
fifteen years of hard work, it is no light matter. 
The conclusions to which he is led will probably 
displease many. ‘They may in some cases be in- 
adequate or even wrong. No man dealing with so complex 
a subject on which it is so difficult to obtain any light can 
expect to avoid all error, and certainly Mr. Booth would 
be the last to claim exemption from ordinary human falli- 
bility. But that they are opinions deserving of careful 
study, founded on an unrivalled knowledge, and formed 
with candour and moderation will be admitted by every im- 
partial reader. Let us endeavour to present a few of these 
conclusions. 

The first impression made on the reader is that whether 
taken singly or collectively if the churches fail it is not for 
want of effort. “ Whatever the shape it takes, the vigour of 
the Church is enormous ; there used to be many idle clergy, 
now there are none.” These words written of the Esta- 
blished Church might be applied to all alike. Everywhere 
there is genuine work, disinterested work, and very often 
most self-sacrificing work, and if the Churches do nothing 
more, let us admit that they maintain for the modern world 
on a large scale this example of lifelong work for unselfish 
objects. And of all things, it is self-sacrifice that tells, 
whence the advantages—gravely counterbalanced doubtless 
by other considerations—of a celibate clergy. 

“The saintly life of St Martin, sharing his cloak with the 
beggar, and as ready to give away his last as any other 
shilling, is incompatible with family duties. But the saintly, 
self-sacrificing life is that which strikes the imagination of 
the poor as nothing else does.” 

Hence in part, to come to a second result, the gains 
of the High Church Anglicans and the Roman Catholics. 
Broadly speaking, they alone reach the poor. 
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“The (Roman Catholic) priests live as poor men among 
the poor. Their food is simple, their clothes are threadbare, 
they take few holidays. They live from day to day—if they 
have a shilling in their pocket no one in want will ask in 
vain. Abstemious and self-restrained themselves, they are 
yet lenient judges of the frailties that are not sins, and wf the 
disorder that is not crime. Their kindly gentleness is after 
the event; at the time no one could be more uncompromising 
in denunciation or more prompt in interference.” 

On the authority of a Congregationalist minister we are 
told that a priest “ would not hesitate to go into a public- 
house, lug a man out by the scruff of the neck, and cane him 
in the street ””—rough measures for rough men. 

But even here the result—and this brings us to the 
third and most important point—is disappointing. The 
passage just quoted goes on: 

“It is said that the voice of the priest or the presence of 

the sister will quell any disorder; but the trouble recurs. I 
do not go so far as to say that the same quarrel breaks out 
again so soon as priest or sister has gone, but it may be so; 
at any rate, the occasions repeat themselves. Savagery is 
checked, but there is no sign of permanent improvement.” 

This and similar passages raise in one’s mind the doubt 
whether, for the permanent improvement of humanity, the 
sheer upward thrust of a whole class to a higher level of 
civilised life, the work of the pastor even at its best, even 
when practice is most bravely and unselfishly combined with 
preaching, is to be compared with the work of the states- 
man who brings the elements of a higher order and justice 
into the economic and political conditions of life. It may 
be an unfair comparison, but reading of the incessant battle 
of the devoted priesthood with the slovenly degradation of 
an Irish population one can hardly help thinking of the 
effect which, as good witnesses tell us, another method of 
reform has had upon the Irish peasant in his own home. 
The tenant who escapes from an evil system by the purchase 
of his land rises definitely to a higher level of industrial and 
social life. The magic of justice produces a change not 
only in the land but in the man. It raises a whole class, as 
no appeal to the individual can while the conditions of life 
remain bad. This comparison seems to us in view of 
many of Mr. Booth’s conclusions to admit of a wider appli- 
cation. 

It is, however, impossible to measure the effect of 
religious teaching om those who listen to it. It is some- 
thing individual varying from case to case, and the essence 
of it is buried in the soul. All this Mr. Booth admits, 
though he draws out in the case of each Church the special 
merits and defects which may be attributed to its character- 
istic mode of teaching. Of the defects some are subtle and 
spiritual, being often the obverse side of the good qualities 
which make each Church strong. One which is coarser, 
and, we think, deserves to be held up to censure, turns on 
the administration of charity. “The curse of all spiritual 
work is bribery,” says one of Mr. Booth’s witnesses. “ ‘Ihe 
clergy should have nothing to do with relief; if I were a 
working man I would not be seen speaking to one of them in 
the street.” “So,” Mr. Booth adds, “ say the clergy them- 
selves.” Nevertheless, the position is a difficult one. The 
extreme position of the Charity Organisation Society 
can with difficulty be maintained by men who are in 
daily contact with massive misery. But they might 
perhaps make a more determined effort to separate their 
material aid from any question of church attendance, and 
make it impossible that even the enemy should be able to 
use such a word as bribery in connection with spiritual work. 

There remains the final question. In the mass, how 
are the people affected by the work of the Churches ? Do 
they come in or do they remain outside ? The impression 
which the work as a whole conveys to us may be put shortly 
in this manner. The people generally respect the clergy 
of all denominations ; they recognise that most of them are 
good and well meaning, and some of them heroic and de- 
voted workers. They do not object to their teaching 
their children, and children are generally brought 
up as members of one Church or another. But the im- 
pressions of childhood are not retained, and the work is to 
do again with the grown-up person. How far is it done ? 
It would seem, judging from this record of London life, 
that the orbit of human interest no longer has the religion 


of the Churches as its centre. It moves in its own curve, a 
curve that sometimes brings it within the sphere of the teach- 
ing of some Church, and sometimes carries it away again. 
‘There is very little antagonism. The Churches are re- 
spected, and dogmatic denial of their teaching ceases to 
attract interest. But there is a want of whole-hearted en- 
thusiasm and belief. Among the rich a measure of religious 
observance is partly “the thing,” and religious good works 
are a refuge from worldliness and a release from the wear!- 
someness of pleasure. Among the middle class self- 
governing nonconformity has its healthy, active, social life. 
Among the poor the priest figures often as guide or as de- 
liverer. In all classes women retain their traditional atti- 
tude to the Churches. But the mass of the working classes 
are strangely aloof, and for the people as a whole the teach- 
ing of the Churches seems no longer to be the heart and soul 
of the better life, but something external, something which 
many respect but for which few would go to the stake. 
Such, at least, is the impression left on us by this wonderful 
survey of the life and work of the Churches in London. 





THE PRIMROSE LEAGUE AND SOMALILAND. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. VAIL. of supplement 
and Vol. XXXII. of the completed work. ‘The preparatory 
essay in this volume runs to nearly thirty pages. It is en- 
titled “ The Functions of Science in the Modern State,” and 
is written by Karl Pearson. There is need, he thinks, for a 
school of Statecraft. Apparently Mr. Pearson distrusts 
the principle of natural selection and free competition. Like 
Mr. Haldane, he regards efficiency as incompatible with 
democracy. Yet his essay is worth reading, although it is 
sadly vitiated by this superstitious faith in undemocratic 
machinery. The new volume takes us from the Pribeloff 
Islands, on the coast of Alaska, to Stowmarket, a small de- 
clining town in Suffolk, which was apparently forgotten in 
the earlier edition of the Encyclopedia. ‘The value of the 
Encyclopedia to journalists may be illustrated very well 
from this volume. Mr. Balfour has lately made “a great 
and important” speech to the Primrose League. Now, on the 
second page we find an article on the Primrose League by 
Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, in which he says clearly that 
this ennobling organisation was founded by Sir Henry 
Drummond Wolff saying to Lord Randolph Churchill on 
the day of the unveiling of Lord Beaconsfield’s statue, 
“Let us found a Primrose League.” Thus do great oaks 
from little acorns grow. In 1884 there were 747 knights, 
153 dames, 57 associates, and 46 habitations. In 1go1 
there were 75,000 knights, 44,000 dames, 1,416,000 asso- 
ciates, and 2,392 habitations. Has the enlargement of the 
army made up for the decline in generalship? The mem- 
bers of the League have to swear to maintain the religion, 
the states of the realm, and the Imperial ascendency of the 
British Empire, but these things must be promoted (a) with 
discretion, (4) with fidelity, and (c) only so far as they are 
consistent With allegiance to the Sovereign of these realms. 
We have read this article in five minutes, and boast that we 
know now more about the Primrose League than is known 
by the average Member of Parliament. Our second ex- 
ample shall be Somaliland. Here, again, we will proceed 
to show what extraordinary knowledge we have acquired in 
about the same period of time. Somaliland is a country in 
South Africa so named from its Somal inhabitants. , It 
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contains in itself vast triangular plains, 400,000 square miles, 
and a population of 1,250,000, and it has been partitioned 
by various international agreements (of which the Somalis 
seem to be quite unaware) between Great Britain, Italy, 
France, and Abyssinia. The gn! which Mr. Brodrick 
has conquered and abandoned, is “a boundless steppe 
clothed with a sc -anty vegetation of pi plants and her- 
baceous growths.” There is only one river, the Juba, which 
ever reaches the sea at all, so slight is the rainfall. The 
climate of British Somaliland is dry and hot. We regret to 
say that recent events have at any rate modified the truth 
of one statement in this interesting article. The Somali 
Sultans, we are told, “ are beginning to call themselves Bri- 
tish subjects, and show a growing disposition to submit their 
incessant tribal wrangles to the British authorities at 


Berbera.” 





BOOKS ON THE TABLE. 


WE have received from Messrs. Blackie and Son several 
little editions of standard school-books, the publication of 
which has a two-fold justification. On the one hand the 
small price of the volumes will commend itself to parents, 
and on the other teachers and students will appreciate the 
freshness and up-to-date character of the notes and com- 
mentaries. In preparing a new edition of the most popular of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes’s works (The Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table, edited by E. H. Blakeney, 2s.), Mr. Blakeney 
has certainly done his work con amore. He has written a 
concise introduction, and explained the multifarious allu- 
sions in notes which are a model of lucidity and apt illustra- 
tion, yet without allowing his enthusiasm to warp his judg- 
ment. Few critics, probably, would quarrel with him when 
he tentatively “hazards the opinion” of the poem entitled 
“The Chambered Nautilus” that “in these exquisite lines 
American poetry has touched its high-water mark 
the poem surely must rank among the very finest achieve- 
ments.” To complete his task the editor might have added 
occasionally some elucidation of the argument, which is 
not always quite obvious, and a short index of the various 
topics over which Holmes’s “ electric wit ” delights to range. 
Yet, as it is, it is a finished volume, and has the additional 
merit of being small in bulk, so that it can be carried in the 
pocket by lovers of Holmes. And who is excluded from 
that category? The same editor has reissued another 
old favourite, The Heroes (“ Kingsley’s Heroes,” edited 
by E. H. Blakeney, 1s.). This edition is intended 
for younger readers, and contains in the notes assistance for 
them, together with suggestions and references for the 
benefit of those engaged in teaching, on the indisputable 
principle that a commentary should always be supplemented 
by oral information. The map is somewhat clumsy; nor 
do we know on what theory the spelling “ Corcira can be ad- 
mitted, unless it isa misprint. The discarded idea that the 
Tin Islands are identical with the Scilly Isles is reproduced 
in the commentary, but for the rest the book is accurate 
and scholarly. 

The writer of “ An Unwise Virgin” 
our review last week as Ave. 


should have been given in 
Coulson Kernahan. 


HOTELS AND HYDROS. 


- CLEVEDON HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT. 
(C°'Abvanr. the HOME COMFORTS and CURATIVE 








ADVANTAGES of a Hydro with the freedom and con- 
venience of an Hotel. Highly recommended for the 
Treatment of INSOMNIA, LIVER, GOUT and RHEU- 
MATISM, &c. Sheltered from the North and East. Well 
Warmed and Ventilated. Bright, Cheerful, and Home-like. 


Letters and Telegrams—SECRETARY, Hypro, CLEVEDON. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
IDEAL RESIDENCE. 
Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 
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T. GEORGE'S HOTEL. Facing the sea. Grand promenade. 

The largest and oldest established. 130 Bedrooms. Near Pavilion and Pier. 

Golf Links within 10 minutes. Hydraulic Lift. Electric light throughout, 

comfortable lounges, with modern extensions and improvements. Inclusive 
terms from ros. day.—T. P. DAVIES, Resident Proprietor, 





R. A. EVERETT and C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


3rd Edition, Cloth Gilt, 12s. 6d. net. 


BROADLAND SPORT. 
NICHOLAS EVERITT. 
** Mr. Everitt knows his subject thoroughly.” 





Written and Illustrated by 


— Times. 


SHOTS FROM A LAWYER'S GUN. py 
NicHoLas Everitt, Cloth, 4s. 6d. . 

“ May be strongly recommended.” ~— Atheneum. 
"VARSITY TYPES: Scenes and Characters from Under. 
graduate Life. By FRANK RUTTER. Illustrated, 1s. and 1s. 6d- 

** These clever sketches.”— Aberdeen Free Press. 


THE MAN WHO DIED. 


By G. B. BuRGIN. 3s. 6d. 
“*A genuinely humorous book.”—Daily Express. 
THE GHOST. By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 3s. 6d. 


* A capital literary ghost.”— Times. 


THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A 
MAGISTRATE. By T. R. THRELFALL. [Just out. 


THE GENTLEMEN FROM GOODWOOD. 


By E. H. Cooper. 43s. 6d. 
** An admirable sporting novel." —Scotsman. 
A SPORTING ADVENTURER. py Fox 


RUSSELL, 4s. 6d. 
** Another delig htful sporting novel.” —Scotsman. 


A FRONTIER OFFICER, By H.C. Lirserr. 3s. 6d. 


** An entertaining Anglo-Indian love story.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


A SON OF MARS. By Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 3s. 6d. 


* The characters are strongly drawn.” — 7imes. 


THE DAUGHTERS OF JOB. py 
DALE. 6s. 


DARLEY 


A charming story.”—T7o-Day. 


RICHARD BRICE : 
CHARLES JUNOR. 6s. 
A very fine book.” — Morning Post. 


ADVENTURER. _3y 


A Roun VENDETTA. By Carmen 
YLVA (Queen of Roumania). [ Shortly. 

MY JAPANESE WIFE. By CLive HOLvanp. 

A New Edition with Coloured Illustrations. [ Shortly. 


A SCOURGE OF THE SEA. By HERBERT COMPTON. 


** Must be enjoyed by everybody who reads it.” —Scotsman. 


R. A. EVERETT and CO., Ltd., Essex Street, Strand. 


BOOKS WANTED AND SUPPLIED. 


LONDON : 





COLLECTORS OF BOOKS, PICTURES, Sue 

Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS announces that his New 

Catalogue is Now Ready, Price 1s., on application to 
60, HAYMARKET, S.W. 











AKER is best Bookseller i in Sintestienn Desens, Guede 

B and Mart.—BOOKS WANTED, cash or exchange, 30s. each offered. 

Lady Windermere’s Fan; Curzon’s Persia, a vols., 1892; Tennyson's 
In Memoriam, first edition, 1850 ; George Meredith's Poems, 1851; Hewlett's 
Earthwork out of Tuscany, first edition, 1895; Montai e's Essays, Tudor 
Trans., 3 vols.; Forman's Keats and Shelley, 4 vols. eac Symonds's Italian 
Literature, 2 vols., 1881; Singer's Shakespeare, 10 vale 1826; Muther's 
History Painting, 3 vols.; Symonds's Essays, 2 vols., 1890; Cook's Fox- 
hunting, 1826; Besperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Jackson's Old Paris, 2 vols., 
1878 ; Fackaon's French Court, 2 vols., 188: ; "Jesse's ichard III., 1862; Motley's 
= of John Barneveld, first edition, a vols., 1874; Shelley's Poetical Pieces, 
1823 : Stephen Phillips’ Eremus, 1894; Borrow’s Wild Wales, i Wa 1862 ; 
Gardiner's History, Le 1863. 100,000 Books for SALE - ANTE ED. 
By far the as est and most valuable stock in Birmingham. 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16, JOH BRIGHT “STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 

OOKS W ANTED. 30s. each offered. Sones s sea VIIL.; 

Shelley's Works, 1839; Sketches by Boz, 1836, 837, oF 1839; Borrow s 

Wild Wales, 1862; Poems by Melanter; Lady Windermere’s Fan; 
Woman of no Im tance ; Salomé ; Gardiner’s History, 1863 ; Blackmore's 
Clara Vaughan, 1364; Lorna Doone. 1869; Alice in Wonderland, 1866; Mutter’s 
History ot Painting; Harry Richmo 1871; Bradley's Ethical Studies. 
HECTOR’'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 


Cheatre. 
DRURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. 


Managing Director, Arthur Collins. 
HENRY IRVING’S SEASON. 
Every Evenine, at 8.15, 
“DANTE.” 
By MM. Sarvov and Moreav. 
MATINEES, at 2.30, May 30, June 6 and 13. 
BOX-OFFICE NOW OPEN, 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


HE reduction in the Bank rate does not seem to 
have done anybody much good. Money is as 
tight as ever, and to all intents and purposes as 
dear as ever, since the Bank still charges 4 per cent. 
for loans. Business is as quiet as ever, in fact more 
so, as the approach of Whitsuntide has checked specu- 
lation as usual ; and, in spite of good weather, markets 
are as dull as ever. The City grumbles at the 
apathy of the public, and the public, with fresh 
revelations of market rigging and the methods 
of financial journalism before its eyes, sermonizes 
on the morals of the City, forgetting that just 
as every nation gets the Government that it deserves 
so every public gets the City that it deserves. A 
nation that can be bamboozled by Khaki twaddle into 
giving Mr. Chamberlain a second term of office deserves 
just about as much sympathy as a public that, by its 
ignorance, folly, and greedy eagerness to make gambling 
profits, encourages its financial Press to feed it with 
speculative tips, and then professes Pecksniffian horror 
when it finds that the sources of its financial information 
are sometimes not altogether unexceptionable. 

Now that preferential tariffs have been shown by 
unimpeachable authority to be a ‘‘ veldt want,” the 
experiences of German traders under the operation of 
the tariff that was to ‘‘ protect” them are a matter of 
domestic interest. Opportunely enough the /inancial 
Times correspondent in Berlin give us some instructive 
extracts from the last repoit of the Berlin Chamber of 
Commerce. He points out that ‘‘the Chamber, of 
course, does not raise a protest against the provisions 
from sympathy for the British manufacturer, whose 
goods are being shut out of Germany by prohibitory 
import duty, but because German manufacturers appear 
to be injured almost more than their Brittsh com- 
petitors.” As the flourishing of Germany under 
Protection is a favourite argument with Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s more ignorant supporters, it is interesting, 
but by no means surprising, to find that the ‘‘ German 
ultra-Protectionists cut into German trade with their 
measures.” 





“The first and most serious example,” continues 
our informant, ‘‘ is the import duty of 120 marks per 
100 kilos. on Belfast linen. That staple, according to 
information in the possession of the Berlin Chamber of 
Commerce, is absolutely indispensable for the numerous 
manufactures of German linen goods, such as shirts, 
cuffs, and collars. The Chamber declares that this 
special Belfast linen cannot be imitated and produced 
in Germany. All experiments to produce a class of 
linen to match the Belfast article have absolutely failed. 
Consequently, even the highest tariff could not possibly 
render the German industry independent of the British- 
made article. . . . A second instance is the tax on 
English-made crape. The Berlin wholesale milliners, 
who send large exports to America, Australia, and Italy, 
will be unable in future to compete, and their trade will 
dwindle away, if this tax on crape be not reduced, as 
the customers demand English crape on German hats 
and other classes of dress goods exported from Berlin.” 
Such are some of the results experienced by Germany, 
whose development of Protection has, at any rate, 
tried to be scientific and businesslike, whereas 
our economic wiseacres from Birmingham and else- 
where propose to base it on shadowy  semi- 
sentimental, semi-political grounds of benefiting 
the Empire, even though many of them acknowledge 
that it may cause some temporary derangement of trade 
in this country. But seeing that this country has to 
finance the Empire, and pay all its working expenses, 
derangement of the home trade may very easily upset 
the Imperial apple-cart by damaging its sole mainstay, 


which is the wealth and credit of Little England and 
Little Scotland. ANMA 

Another reconstruction is announced, this time that 
of the Manchester Ship Canal Company. With the details 
of the reorganisation we in the South have little concern; 
suffice it to say that the negotiations appear to be pro- 
ceeding on a very fair give-and-take basis between the 
Corporation and the Canal shareholders, and that the 
net result is that if the scheme is carried through the 
Corporation, in return for certain present sacrifices, will 
acquire a considerable interest in perpetuity in this 
magnificent enterprise, which is already acknowledged 
to be one of the chief engineering triumphs of the nine- 
teenth century, though its financial results have so far 
been disappointing to the shareholders ; indirectly, how- 
ever, there can be no doubt that Manchester as a whole 
has benefited very considerably from the boldness and 
determination with which she has converted herself 
into a seaport. And it is equally certain that nothing 
but the ready assistance given to the enterprise by the 
Corporation saved it from ruin in its early stages. 





These facts are an instructive commentary on the 
astonishing memorial to the Bank of England on 
the subject of municipal loan operations that has been 
forwarded by Lord Avebury, who points out that it is 
‘‘very influentially signed.” The memorial, which 
appears to be the work of our old friend the Industrial 
Freedom League, remarks. that municipal authorities 
are embarking on commercial adventure, &c., and finally 
submits that “ proposals of municipalities for further 
loans for trading purposes should . . . be discouraged, 
and that all loans to municipalities should be kept 
within prudent limits.” This is pretty cool cheek, as 
addressed to the Bank of England, which issues 
loans for the London County Council and other cor- 
porations, and the Governor would have been fully 
justified if he had told the memorialists bluntly to 
mind their own business instead of replying, as 
he did, with polite acidity. For it is not the Bank 
that lends the money, it merely receives subscriptions 
from the public and from the City, which always 
subscribes readily enough, in spite of its stupid preju- 
dice against the County Council. The absurdity of the 
whole thing becomes even more apparent when we 
remember that the colonies, whom the memorialists 
have not the pluck to mention, indulge in commercial 
enterprise much more freely than the British munici- 
palities. They build and own railways and make 
advances to settlers, and now New Zealand, under the 
enterprise of the pushful Mr. Seddon, is proposing to 
sell us her ‘‘superfluous mutton” at cost price. Yet 
against all this our apostles ot Industrial Free- 
dom dare not whisper, while they clamour against 
municipalities for doing good work that capitalists 
have neglected, or only undertaken in order to 
screw the last halfpenny out of the public in return for 
the scantiest and most inefficient services. 





It is interesting to note that the Mexican Govern- 
ment is intervening to secure the control of its railway 
systems by acquiring an interest in the junior securities 
of the Mexican National Railroad. The scheme 
appears to deserve the hearty support of the share- 
holders. But what will the Industrial Freedom 
League say ? 





Things are looking uncomfortable again in New 
York, and the prices of American shares have been 
tumbling heavily. It is said that a big speculator in 
copper has had to ‘‘own up,” and his realisations 
upset the market both here and in New York. I have 
not noticed a single prospectus this week, but they say 
that a company will shortly be floated to take over 
some .of the wreckage of the Globe Finance and British 
America companies, JANus. 








